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CHAPTER XIX. (Continued) 


CotoneL STackHovuse’s mind was tolerably calm 
when he alighted before the door of Government 
House. 

He had resolutely schooled himself into this 
state of comparative calmness ; for he felt that he 
should go crazy, did he not keep his feelings under 
geome control. 

Lady Nolkinghame welcomed her brother with a 
smile and a gentle pressure of the hand. 

“You are come to tell me, Roland, that you 
ro obeyed my wishes, eh ?” she said, interroga- 
tively. 

“Yes, Bertha,” he answered, taking chair by 
Ler side. 


“ That's my good brother!” 

“Yes, yoo will have your two new lackeys early 
to-morrow I have had some stiff work with that 
old fool, Demestre, about the mattar; but I put the 
affair into my secretary's hands, and paid no more 
attention to it.” 

‘Mr. Demestre did not like parting with the 
men, I suppose,” returned her ladyship. 

“ He did not,” replied the colonel ; with apparent 
indifference. ‘‘Demestre has some old-fashioned 
notions about justice and mercy, or some such 
nonsense, and wishes to treat the whole convict 
population like ladies and gentlemen of birth and 
breeding.” 

And Oolonel Stackhouse laughed a low, strange 
laugh—a laugh that had no mirth in it. 

“The absurdity of such a thing!” Lady Nolk- 
inghame exclaimed, feeling that she must say 
something. 

“Now, Bertha,” pursued the colonel, “I want 
to impress upon your mind, the necessity of keep- 
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ing a strict hand upon the two men who are 
about to enter your service; grant them no in- 
dulgencies whatever, for they are not worthy of 
such—not worthy to be trusted. They were a 
couple of most desperate characters in the mother- 
country; and, I daresay they are not a bit better 
for their transportation —a villain will be a vil- 
lain to the last.” 

Well said, Colonel Stackhouse,—well said, cry 


we. 

Lady Nolkinghame was listening to her brother's 
words. 

“ The man, Howard Bolding, I believe to be the 
bigger rascal of the two,” the Colonel remarked, in 
continuation. “ De Foix is a bold scoundrel, but 
the other is sly, and therefore doubly dangerous.” 

“T understand!" returned her ladyship, very 
coolly. 

“That is well,’ responded her brother. “ And 
you will promise to be rigorous with this Bolding, 
and to refuse him every indulgence ?” 


DE AND HOWARD BOLDING INTROAUCED TO LADY 
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“Oh, yes!” answered her ladyship, anxious to 
dismiss the subject. “You have no wish that I 


Carelessly removing his broad-brimmed, cabbage- 
tree hat; he wiped his forehead, and annouw ced 


ehould extend any particular severity of manner to | himself to be quite ready to see her ladyship. 


de Foix, I think #” she asked. 

“ N—o!" he replied, in an abstracted manrer, his 
thoughts rambling after otuer matters. 

On the following day, Howard Bolding and Tom 
de Foix were removed from the prisoners’ bwracks 
and conducted to Government House. 

Sir Richard Nolkinghame, passing through his 
stables to inspect his favourite steeds, was surprised 
to see there a couple of strange helpers, who ap- 
peared to be far superior to their present work. 

The old governor stopped to observe the men, 
whose rough garb had failed to conceal their fine 
manly proportions, their easy bearing, or that un- 
mistakable air which good breeding had stamped 
upon them. 

These men were hard at work, clearing out a 
certain styble: they did not notice Sir Richard’s 
observation of them, and he walked on again, and 
epeedily forgot them. 

Lady Nolkinguame had gained her will so far: 
de Foix was near her, and, as often as she pleased, 
she could now gaze upon him. 


Dut, strange to relate, de Foix had been at Go- 
vernment House two whole days, and her lady- 
ship had not yet summoned him to her presence. 

Indeed, she was in no hurry to do so, now that | 
he was fairly domiciled under her own roof. 

It was a most extraordinary whim of hers to 
have him there, but she well knew that that whim 
would not be questioned. 

Her indulgent husband would never trouble his 
head concerning her whims; for while he saw her 
pleased and lappy, he was quite contented. 

But at this particular period, Lady Nolkinghame 
was far from being either ploased or happy. 

She had yiclded to her heart’s strong impulses in 
this matter, without bestowing the slightest reflec- 
tion on the wrong she was doing de Foix and his 
friend, in thus withdrawing them from the kind 
merchant's service. 

But now sho was beginning to ponder over what 
she had done; she was beginning to ask herself 
whether she had acted rightly or wrongly in this 
affair. 

To be sure, theso men were only convicts, liable 
to be tossed hither and thither, according to the 
will and pleasure of those placed in authority over 
them. 

After all, then, she had not done them so much 
injury, for Roland had said that they were a couple 
of unworthy men, upon whom it would be unwise 
to confer the merest favour. 

Now, Lady Nolkinghame had a beautiful pleasure 
boat, in which, on calm days and moonlight nights, 
she uscd to sail about the lovely harbour. Ler 
boatmen were rough, and old besides; she desired 
a couple of younger and stronger men to take 
their places; and, accordingly, she consulted her 
house steward respecting the matter. 

“ You see, you want skilful hands, my lady,” the 
steward observed ; “ and such are rather scarce.” 

“ What! cannot you find me a couple of men who 
know how to row a boat and hoist a sail in her ?” 

The steward shook his head, and reflected for a 
few seconds. 

“Yes, my lady, I have jast thought of two men 
that I believe can do anything,” he said, sud- 
denly. 


The fussy steward was surprised and annoyed to | 
find these two men looking so supremely regardless | 
of the honour vouchsafed them by Sir J ichard | 
Nolkinghame’s wile, aud Le rewiuded them of their | 
ingratitude. | 

At this, Howard Dolding instantly fired p. | 

The young man’s temper had lately become very | 
morose; his removal from the merchant's service, | 
together with his present degrading employment, ' 
had warped and changed his entire nature. | 

“ What care I for Lady Nolkinghame ?” he cried, 
with a bitter sneer, “I did not ask her to send for | 
me, did I?” 

The steward looked achast. 

He was positively horrified to hear a convict thus 
express himeelf, and so he told Howard Bolding. 

But Howard Bolding was now utterly reckless, 
and he went on ventiny; his disconteut in wrathful 
words, all hecdless of the consequence that might 
attend them. 

“T shall report your behaviour to Colonel Stick- 
house!” said the steward, pompously. 

“You may report them to his infernal majesty, 
if you like!” retorted the angry Howard. 

“Wush, hush! be prudent, Bolding!” said de 
Poix, laying his hand on the young man's shoulder. 

But Howard shook off his companion’s hold, and 
uttered a violent imprecation. 

“Great heaveus, de Foix!” he exclaimed, with 
frenzied earnestness. “ dou may endure all this, 
but J cannot!” 

“Patience, patience, for awhile, Woward!” 
soothed his companion, spcaking to him in an 
under tone. 

Ifoward Bolding made no reply, save by grinding 
his teeth together, and firmly clenching his hands. 

“Do not mention Bolding’s words to Colonel 
Stackhouse, sir,” de Foix said in the steward's ear. 
“The man is galled, and docs not know what he is 
saying.” 

“Does not know what he is saying, indeed! 
Then he shall be mado to know!” said the steward, 
harshly. ‘Colonel Stackhouse shall be made ac- 
quainted with every word ho has uttered!” 

“You will thiuk better of it, sir,” returned de 
Foix. 

The steward made no reply, but led the way out 
of the stable yard (wherein this scene was passing) 
to one of the side entrances of Government Ivuse, 
the two convicts following slowly at his heels. 

Howard walked sulkily, with head depressed and 
heavy heart; but in de Foix’s carriage there was 
not the slightest alteration, for his Lead was borne 
as erect as cver, and his fovtsteps were as firm as 
they had been in the days gone by. 

De Foix had overcome his trepidation, and was 
now wholly master of all his feclings. 

He glanced at Howard, and saw that he was 
looking darkly sullen and vengeful, and de Foix 
then trembled for his friend. 

The steward was a pompous, harsh, and cruel 
man, and de Foix felt assured that Howard would 
receive no mercy at his hands. 

Should the steward, according to his threats, ree 
port Bolding’s words to the Colonel, there existed 
no doubt that the convict would be condemned to 
undergo some painful and degrading punishment. 

De Foix reflected on this matter, and as he did 
so, he strove to win the steward’s favour. 


“ Yes, my lady, I heard the coachman say that 
the two new stable helpers were a pair of capital 
boatmen.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed her ladyship. “Send the 
men hither, and I will question them about their 
skill.” 

‘The steward hesitated. 

He did not like to briug stable helpers into the 
august presence of Lady Nolkinghame. 

But her ladyship had resulved that it should be 
eo, and there was nothing but obedience for him, 

So the men, Howard Bolding and Toi de Foix, 
were forthwith summoned to appear befure the 
governor's wife. 

Ifoward received the summons with perfect in- 
difference. What was the governor's wife to him? 

It was otherwise with de Foix, when he heard 
Lady Nolkinghame’s message. His heart suddenly 
seemed to swell in his breast; his blocd tingled 
through his veins; his knees smete each other, and 
laree drops of cold sweat started out and stood 
upon his brow. 

Yet he did not betray much outward show of 
emotion, for well he guarded the expression of all 
his features. He was apparently quite calm, and 
wholly unconcerned, 


Not for himself did de Foiz do thus much, but 
for his brother convict, the man whom Le had 
learned to respect and love. 
| And now the steward led the two men across a 
wide stone hall, through a curtaiued doorway, and 
_the trio were standing in the presence of Lady 
| Nolkinghame. 
| ‘The light was stealing into the apartment through 
| rose-coloured window-curtains, and the whole place 
, was redolent with the sweetest of Arabian per- 
fumes. 
| Ona couch, with her back to tho light, reclined 
Lady Nolkinghame. 
| The steward bowed as ho presented the two con- 
| Victs to her ladyship. 

“The men, my lady, of whom I spoke, and you 
desired to see.” 

“ Quite right, Aldis,” replied her ladyship, rising 
| from her recumbent position, aud rapidly glancing 
at Howard and de Foix, who were standing at some 
distance from her, with their hats in their hands. 

The governor's wife was struck with their superior 
air apparent even in these their rough and ill-made 
| garments. 

“ You may go, Aldis,” she said. ‘I shall have 
many questions to ask these men, and will not de- 


| 


tain you from your other and more important 
dutles,” 

“ Very good, my, Indy.” 

And Aldis withdrew, leaving the two. cenvicts 
with her ladyship. 

GHAPTER 

As the door closed behind Aldis, hey Jadyship ad- 
dressed de Hoix, who was stealthily: regarding hei 
with a strange interest in his eyes. 
“T have been told that you and. your companion 


here, perfectly understand the magagement of pull- 
ing and sailing boats. Iv it so?” asked Lady Nolk- 


| inehame, 


De Foix replied in the affirmative. 

“ Heneeforth then, you two men will have no 
further employment in the stables,” said her lady- 
ship. “ You are my boatmen.” 

Howard Bolding’s face expressed great pleasure 
at the above announcement. He was about to bo 
relieved from a drudgery most galling to his feel- 
ings; from a position at which his whole soul re- 
volted; hence he had good reasoris for rejoicing 
over the prospect of his approaching release, 

De Fuix made her ladyship no answer; he mercly 
inclined his head in token that he kad heard, and 
was obedient to her wishes. 

“ You are an Englishman, I believe?” said lady 
Nolkingham, still addressing de Foix, upon whom, 
from time to time, she cast hurried and enquiring 
glances. 

“Tam, my lady,” he returned, somewhat un- 
easily; at the moment avoiding her gaze, as if its 
kecnness troubled him. 

“Tn what part of England were you born?” she 
further inquired, 

“Only my mother, my lady, can answer that 
question,” he rejoined evasively ; myself have 
no positive knowledge of my birthplace.” 

“ And your mother—I am very curious-—is sho 
alive?” 

“ She is, my lady !” 

“She is still a resident in England, I presume ?” 

“No, my lady, she. is: living here in Sydney.” 

“Your mother ?” 

“ My mother, my lady!” answered de Feix, with 
marked distinctness. 

“ Indeed !” dropped Lady Nolkinghame, nervously 
playing with the chain of her watch; “I thought — 
that is—I 

And here the governor's wife broke off, lookinz 
embarrassed, and much confused. 

Howard had listened to all this in mute surprise. 
Ile was surprised to hear Sir Richard Nolkinghame's 
haughty wife so amiably inquisitive about a poor 
convict’s affairs; but much more was he surprised 
to hear his friend’s replies to her several quesiions. 

Had then de Foix a mother? 

Nover once had he spoken to Howard about her, 
never once had he even hinted at hen existence, or 
her name. 

Yet now he had said that she wasalive, and more- 
over than that, that she was a resfdentin Sydney. 

All this was very stpapge; and: Howard felt 
much perplexed about the messes 

He was loath to suspect.de Byoix of ubtering false- 
hoods concerning his affeins, for Howerd knew that 
his,friend had ever a strong regard for-the teath, nv 
matter how that truth might tend againgk his own 
interests or personal weal. 

“ Is your real name de Foix,” Lady, Nolkinghame 
asked, after a, pause. 

“ Tom de Foix I have ever been callpd, my lady, 
and I know-no other name,” 

“To you.remember your father?” aslted tho 
governor's wife, twisting her watch-chain round and 
round her slender fingers, and spoaking in a, some- 
what unsteady: voice. 

“ Yes, my lady, I do.” 

And ag he replied, the sometime highwayman 
fixed hig, handsome eyes upon the face of Lady 
Nolkinghame, and searchingly gazed into it. 

She felshis gaze, and, as she did so, her checks 
waxed deadly pale; and a sickening sensation 
entered her heart, which checked the regular pulsa- 
tions there. 

She was silent for some seconds, 

“Your father ig dead?” she dropped, in a low 
tene of ipterregation. 

“ He is, my lady, else you would not see his son 
thus standing here, a branded convict, a banished 
man !” 

Tom de Foix spoke bitterly, and the lady shud- 
dered as he spoke. 

mother—but your ladyship, notwithstand- 
ing that you have honoured me with your ques- 
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tions, will not care to listen to a poor convict’s his- 
tory of himself and his belongings.” 

Lady Nolkinghame started at his: words—which 
bad been dolivered with marked significance—and 
coloured and stammered in confused reply. 

This scene was taking place in her own private 
apartment, over the threshold of wiich Sir Richard 
never presumed to venture, therefore she was per- 
fectly safe from all interruption on his part, and she 
feared no other at the present moment. : 

‘Go on,” she said, her parched lips clinging to 
each other in nervous trepidation. 

The Governor’s wife had @ strong will of her 
own; but, for all that, sho was not able to o’er- 
master the feclings now astir within her woman's 
breast. 

This eager, hungry curiosity of hers was most 
etrange ! 

How could the proud Lady Nolkinghame feel in- 
terested in the relation of a poor convict’s life—in 
the life of the sometime highwayman, Tom de 
Foix? 

How, even, could she condescend thus to hold 
converse with him? Many ladies there were in 
Sydney, net half so well born as Lady Nolking- 
hame, who would have disdained all speech with a 
convict, shrinking from him as if he were plague- 
tainted, and poisoning the air they breathed. 

But here was @ Baroret’s wife questioning one, 
and eagerly asking him for the events of his life. 

Mysterious, most mysterious ! 

But deeply hidden in the recesses of her own 
heart lay a secret; and that secret was the cause of 
all Lady Nolkinghame’s strange queries, and of the 
still stranger agitation she was demonstrating at 
the present moment. 

“ My mother, my lady,” proceeded Tom de Foix, 
in slow, emphatic syllables, his eyes fixed on Lady 
Nolkinghame’s face—“ my mother was a lady, well- 
born as yourself.” 

The Governor's wife bit her lip, and. changed 
colour, as she listened. 

“My mother was also proud—proud to a fault— 
proud to a sin /” 

Lady Nolkinghame’s white fingers tremblingly 
toyed with her watch-chain, and her eyes sought 
the floor. 

“ Well, it so happened that her brother’s tutor— 
who was a handsome man, possessing both brains 
and education—found favour in her sight; but I 
am fatiguing your ladyship.” 

“No, no; go on!” 

“ The tutor and the lady loved. each other; but 
the tutor was poor, and the lady was ambitious.” 

Sir Richard’s wife drew a long breath: she was 
almost suffocating. 

“But despite her ambition, the tutor succeeded 
in persuading her to consent to a secret marriage 
with him, and they became man and wife.” 

A moan of anguish rose to Lady Nolkinghame’s 
lips, but it did not escape them: she would not 
euffer it to do so. 

“ Well, the tutor and the lady acted with care and 
prudence, and none suspected the ties that bound 
them to each other ; and their days glided by in un- 
interrupted peace and happiness. I am sorry that 
my tale is so long,” added de Foix; “I am weary- 
ing your ladyship.” 

i 3 this, Lady Nolkinghame raised her head, sud- 
enly. 

“T am interested in your narrative,” she said. 
Pray, proceed with it.” 

“ But the even course of their lives was doomed 
to be disturbed, for the tutor’s bride found herself 
about to become a mother.” 

With fingers tightly interlaced in one another, 
the Governor's wife sat mutely listening to the con- 
vict’s tale. 

“ At this discovery, the tutor proposed to avow all 
to the lady’s father; but she would not hearken to 
his proposition, and insisted that their union should 
still be kept a secret. The tutor loved the lady 
better than all the world beside; so he permitted 
her to have her own way in all things. But he lived 
to repent his weakness,” de Foix continued, with 


marked emphasis, ‘ Well,” he went on, “ the lady ; 


who waxed paler and paler each day, was sent to a 
Watering place on the French coast, where she 
secretly gave birth toa son, whose face she never 
once looked upon.” 

Lady Nolkinghame was leaning forward, her 
hands clasped upon her heaving breast, her face 
ghastly white and quivering. 

“She committed her newborn babe to the hands 
of a stranger, whom she bribed to keep her secret ; 
and then she returned to her father’s home, under 
whose roof the young husband was still abiding. 
The tutor asked after his child, but the lady heart- 


lessly: refused to inform him of. its fate ; in conse- 
quence of which, harsh words ensued between them 
—harsh words. which tore asunder the soft links of 
love—and then came taunts and reproaches from 
the lady’s lips; and she told her husband that she 
regretted her marriage with him, and that she 
would give worlds to dissolve it. Well, goaded by 
her cruel words, which had cut him to the very 
quick, he offered her her liberty, promising never to 
reveal their secret union to mortal ear, on one con- 
dition, that she would give him the child to whom 
he owed a father’s protection and a father’s love.” 

“ Well,” gasped Lady Nolkinghame, for.an instant 
off her guard. 

“Well, my lady, she accepted the conditions 
offered by her husband, and the tutor and the lady 
separated—separated for erer.” 

And here de Foix paused, and looked sternly at 
the governor's wife. 

“ What further?” she asked, mastcring her agi- 
tation, and speaking with forced calmness. “ What 
besame of—him—the tutor ?” 

“ He sought for his son and found him, my lady.” 
“Yes, yes.” 

“ And he carried the littlo child back with him to 
England.” 

‘ Ay ?” 

“And the tutor—assuming another name— 
turned schoolmaster for the sake of his baby son; 
and years weut by—years of toil and devp sorrow. 
At length the son stood by his father’s side, a youth 
rich in every promise, and then the schoolmaster 
rehearsed to him the story of that heartless woman 
who forgot a mother’s duties; and Tom de Foix 
learned to despise the very name of her who had 
given him birth.” 

“Oh, what a frightful tale!” shuddered Lady 
Nolkinghame, covering her face with her clasped 
hands. 

“It is horrible, my lady—is it not ?” 

“But you have not finished your recital,” she 
said, uncovering her face, aud showing it all ghastly 
and terror-stricken. 

“ My father died, and I was left alone, left alone 
friendless, and almost penniless. My father had 
left a letter directed to the woman who had scorned 
him and his love alike—that letter, which I des- 
patched to its address, told her that her husband 
was dead, and she was free.” 

“Well?” cried Lady Nolkinghame, in breathless 
agitation. Well?” 

“‘T have said, my lady,” continued de Foix. “I 
have said that I was left friendless and destitute. 
Well, having some drops of my mother’s aristocratic 
blood in my veins, I could not stoop to soil my 
hands with honest labour. True, I was a scholar, 
but it did not suit my careless humour to pore over 
books, or to plod on day after day endeavouring 
to pour the essence of my learning into the green 
minds of others. No, I owned extravagant tastes; 
I had delicate appetites ; I was daring; and, hating 
poverty or dependence, I took to the road, and, in 
time, became the terror of it—the notorious Captain 
de Foix, whose lawless decds at length sent him 
here a branded convict and degraded man !” 

The governor’s wife shivered, aud every drop of 
blood in her veins seemed to freeze; she was suffer- 
ing keenly ; the secret she had hiddon for years was 
in the keeping of another, and her heart’s anguish 
was laid bare. 

But she uttered no cry, she shed no tears — 
her sorrow was entirely mute. 

“ Did—did you ever see your mother?” she 
quivered, with downcast eyes. 


“‘T saw her several times at the opera, and in the 
parks,” he replied, slowly and significantly. 

Lady Nolkinghame raised her eyes suddenly. 

“ But her secret was safe with me; I troubled 
her with no sign of recognition, nor will I ever !” do 
Foix added, pointedly. 

Then there was a pause of some seconds duration. 

A question trembled on Lady Nolkinghame’s lips, 
and at length she was compelled to utter it. 

“ Have you seen your mother since your arrival 
here ?” she asked, falteringly. 

“ Yes, my lady, I have!” he replied. 

She lifted her large eyes, all their haughty pride 
now quenched, and gave de Foix a look full of 
decp meaning. 

He understood her look, and answered it with 
one that told her she need not fear him. 

The convict owned a nobler soul than did this 
proud and titled lady. 

But the Governor’s wife felt his magnanimity, 
and secretly blest him for it. 

She had a hundred more questions to put to him, 
but she restrained her longings to bear more from 
him, and was silent, 


“My lady has no more to say to me?” said de 
Foix, interrogatively. 

“‘ N—o!” dropped she, with a suppressed sigh. 

And then her ladyship’s two newly elected boat- 
men withdrew, and she fell back upon her couch, 
and gave vent to a long cry of sorrow. 

Oh, how humbled she felt at this moment! Both 
humbled and shamed was she. 

Of what avail was her haughty pride now! 
Could it wipe the blame anc shame from her namo, 
orcure the pain in her heart, and give it peace 
again ! 

Alas, no! 

She was a wretched woman, who henceforth 
would never, never smile agiin. 

Her brain aud bosom were choked with anguish, 
and she felt as if a score of years had suddenly 
fallen upon her, and that all her fresliuess, all bor 
vigour was gone. 

Sho started up feebly, and, staggeving to a mirror, 
looked into it. 

She was scared at her own reflection. 

Was her face really so charged, so haggard-look- 
ing, as this mirror proclaimed it to be ? 

With a moan she tottered back to the couch ; then 
she fell upon her knees and prayed—prayed with 
heart and voice, begging God to forgive her for 
her manifold transgressivis; entreatiug Him to give 
her fortitude to patiently endure the terrible 
ignominy she had brought upon her own devoted 


head. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


“De Forx?” said Howard Bolding, as soon ag 
they were outside the door of Lady Nolkinghame’s 
private apartment. 

The man thus appealed to, seized his companion’s 
hand, and wrung it spasmodically, 

“Ask me no questions, Howard,” he returned, 
in a husky voice. “I must not—dare not answer 
you! Don’t think my beliaviour strange towards 
you, lad; it is for a woman's sake that I am thus 
silent to thee, my friend.” 

Howard's fingers returned the pressure of de 
Foix’s, and the two convicts sought the governor’s 
steward in order to report to him, in reference to 
themselves, the will of Lady Nolkinghame. 

Aldis listened to them grimly; then, after giving 
them certain instructions, he dismissed them. . 

“Tumph!” ejaculated he, as the sound of the 
men’s departing footsteps died away. ‘ You'll not 
handle an oar, or hoist a sail, my spruce Howard 
Bolding, until your stiff back has felt the cat-o’- 
nine tails! Ob, but the Colonel will reward your 
impudence to me, never fear! I can bottle up my 
wrath against you for a few hours, until I can 
report you to my lady's brother. Then take care 
of your broad shoulders, Howard Bolding!” 

Soon after this bitter soliloquy, Colonel Stack- 
house’s groom led his master's horse through the 
court-yard of Government Ivuse, in the direction 
of the stables. 

Aldis, sitting at his office wiudow, had espied 
both man and horse. 

The steward started up, reached his hat from its 
peg, and rushed across the court-yard after the 
Colonel's groom, whom he at once accosted in his 
blandest style. 

“ A hot day, Doleman,” he said, by way of come 
mencement. 

Tho man addressed, touching with bis forefinger 
the brim of his laced hat, replicd respectfully, that 
“it was a very hot day, indeed.” 

“Is the Colonel going to dine with the Governor 
to day, Doleman ?” 

“Yes, sir; I belicve such to be his intention.” 

“TT wonder whether I could have a few words 
with him—purel:- on a busine-s matter. Dinner 
will not be on table until seve: o’clock ; it’s barely 
five now. Will you tell the Colonel, Doleman, 
that I beg the favour of five minutes’ conversation 
with him ? 

The groom professed his willingness to obey the 
steward’s wishes, and Aldis went on— 

“ T will wait upon the Colonel, if it will be in- 
convenient for him to attend me in my office. You 
will please to say as much to your master, Dole- 
man.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

And the two men then separated, each of them 
going his own way. ; 

By and bye Doleman tapped at the steward’s 
office door, which was opened at once by Aldis 


himself. 
“Colonel Stackhouse will see you now, sir, if you 


will please to come to him,” said the groom. 


| 
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“Thank you, Doleman. Where shall I find the 
Colonel?” 

“In Sir Richard's study, sir.” 

“Allright, Doieman; go back to your master, 
and say, that I will instantly atfend him.” 

At this, the groom touched his hat brim, and de- 
parted. 

Presently Aldis followed Lim, and repaired to Sir 
Richard’s study, where he found the Colonel pacing 
backwards and forwards, with an unlighted cigar 
iu his mouth. 

“ What's the maiter, Aldis 2" 
abruptly. 

The stewaid's dcmure-looking face became elun- 
gated. 

“Those two new helps in Sir Richard's stables, 
Colonel,” he said, shaking his head. 

The Colonel suddenly stopped in his walk. 

“What of them, Aldis?” he eagerly inquired. 

“ Well, sir, it is only of one of them that I have 
particularly to complain.” 

“Complain!” echoed Colonel Stackhouse, still 
more eagerly than before. “Of which of the men 
do you complain; and what is the nature of his 
offence ?” 

“ Well, sir, it is with Bolding I find fault.” 

“Bolding, eh?” the Colonel exclaimed, casting 
away his unlizhted cigar, his face instantly assuming 
a demoniacal expression. 

“Yes, sir; he of all the fellows I ever had 
to deal with, is the most impertinent, the most 
unruly, and audacious! I told him, sir, that I 
should report his conduct to you: and then, sir, 
how do you think the scoundrel replied? Why, 
sir, he said that I might report him to his infernal 
majesty, if I liked—and 7 

“Sufficient, Aldis, that’s sufficient!” interrupted 
the Colonel, with savage vehemence, at the same 
time violently pulling at the bell rope. “ I'll teach 
him to make little of my power. His back shall 
suffer for this; a hundred lashes will, maybe, bring 
him to his senses; ha, ha!” 

Just then the door opened, anda servant appeared 
in answer to the Colonel’s summons. 

“ Tell Doleman to attend me here," said Colonel 
Stackhouse. 

The servant made a suitable reply, and with- 
drew. 

The Colonel now sat down before a writing 
table, on which were spread pens, ink and paper. 

Aldis slyly rubbed his hands together. His 
mischief-loving heart was full of wicked joy and 
triumph. 

The Colonel wrote a few hurried lines: at the 
conclusion of his task, Doleman entered. 

The Colonel now folded and dirccted his mis- 
sive. 

“ Go to Hyde Park Barracks, and find Bothright,” 
he said, rising aud giving his groom the written 
paper, “and tell him to attend to my orders without 
a moment's delay.” 

Doleman was gone. 

Again the spiteful Aldis rubbed his bands, and 
chuckled with wicked glee ; while Colonel Stack- 
house’; bosom was overfluwiug quite with secret 
triumph. 

Howard Bolding was now within his fangs, and 
he could sting him to the very quick. 

Through the husba:d the Colouel could now 
stab the wife; the poor innoceu.t Annie, who at his 
hands had already eudured so much of insult and 
wrong. 

Oh, brave Colonel! Stackheuse! 

Half an hour after the above recorded scene, 
Howard Bolding was suddeuly seized, handcuffed, 
dragged away, and cast into a dark prison cell; on 
the dank floor of which he lay all night, distracted 
with a hundred vague anticipations of the morrow. 

What offeuce had he committed, that he should 
be thus deprived of the liberty of his limbs, of the 
sight of the blessed sunshine, aud the breath of the 
uvpolluted, balmy air ? 

To what further degradation was he to be sub- 
jected ? 

Great heaven, preserve his reason, and grant him 
patience under all his stern afflictions ! 

And mid the dense darkuess of his narrow cell, 
Howard groaned aloud, and gnashed his teeth: then 
he beat his hands against the walls, while his 
harassed brain whirled round and round in all the 
confusion of tumultuous thought. 

Howard thought of his wife—whose presence he 
hod lately been forbidden to scek—and counted 
all her anxieties ou his account. 

What would she feel when she came to hear that 
her beloved husband was lying in a loathsome 
dungeon—a victitn to foul tyranny and wrong. 


the Colonel asked, 


Ou the following morming., Howard was.aroused | 


from the lethargy which had succeeded his frantic 
outbursts, and led out into the court-yard of the pri- 
son. He was bewildered, yet the two gaolers by 
his side vouchsafed him no word of explanation. 

At length he was ordered to “ strip himself.” 

“Strip himself!” 

Howard reeled backwards at hearing those ter- 
rible words. Had heaven's mighty thunderbolt 
fallen at the poor convict'’s feet at this moment, he 
could not have been more stunned, more appalled, 
than he was now. 

The order was again repeated by the prison func- 
tionary, whose office it was toy see that the several 
convicts received the different punishments awarded 
them. 

This functionary, whose nane was Bothright, 
was a harsh, cruel man, who, secking preferment, 
cared little by what means he attained it. 

He was Colonel Stackhouse’s willing tool in this 
matter. 

Bothright had received his orders from the 
Colonel, and the man was ready to carry them into 
instaut execution. 


I have already said that great power was vested | 
in the hands of Colonel Stackhouse over the prisoner 
population of New South Wales. 

In the case of Howard Bolding, the Colonel was 
abusing that power; but in the days of which I am 
writing, deep wrong might be done to the hapless 
convict (who could make no earthly appeal against 
his injuries) without eliciting the slightest question, 
or even regard. 

Howard was still standing with dazed faculties, 
his eyes staring wildly, his lips blanched and qui- 
vering. 

He had no voice at his command; he could not 
utter a sound. 

Bothright spoke again in angry accents. 

“Come!” he said, roughly, addressing the 
wretched young man, “do you want to have a fifty 
added to the hundred lashes you're about to get ?” 

The brutal tones in which the above speech was 
uttered, somewhat aroused the convict. 

“ What are you going to do with me?” he asked, 
in terror gazing about him. 

“ Ask no questions—strip !” 

Howard's face grew ghastly, and his lips twitched 
spasmodically, as he mechanically obeyed the func- 
tionary’s dread command. 

Then Howard Bolding was bound hand and foot ; 
and across his manly shoulders the sharp lash de- 
scended, gashing the tender flesh at every cruel 
blow, shedding the blood of an innocent man. 

But not a sound escaped the victim's lips; he 
had bitten them through, and from his mouth life's 
current flowed in a continuous and crimson stream. 

Howard Bolding was no coward: he cared little 
for bodily pain; nevertheless, these disgraceful 
lashes had eaten into his very soul; and all within 
the man was turned to bitterness. 

* * * * * s 


In the meantime, de Foix, missing his com- 


pauion, asked for him; but none of those he ques- 
tioned could give him any information regarding 
Howard Bolding. 

A sudden thought struck de Foix ; and, acting | 
upon that thought, he immediately went in search 
of the steward Aldis. 

De Foix felt that he was running considerable 
risk, in seeking thus unbidden the presence of the 
governor's steward, who might probably use inso- 
lent language to him, such as the convict would 
resent. But his strong attachment towards Howard, 
compelled him to make every inquiry about him. 
And who so likely to give him information of Ho- 
ward, as this Aldis. 

De Foix tapped at the door of the room—which 
the steward designated his office—and presently a 
voice from within bade him enter. 

De Foix obeyed the bidding. 

Aldis, who was sitting before his writing-table, 
looked up. 

“I hope I’m not intruding. sir,” said de Foix, 
using his gentlest tones. 

“What the deuse brings you here?” demanded 
Aldis, in a flurried, guilty manner. “I can’t be 
bothered with you now. Iam busy, don't you see, 
and you are intruding!" 

“Tf you will just please to answer me one question, 
sir, I will not further trespass upon your time or 
trouble.” 

“Will you be off about your work!” returned 
Aldis, striking his table with an impatient hand. 
“ You'd better do so, I can tell you!” he added, in a 
menacing way. 

“ First kindly inform me where Howard Bolding 
is—you can do so if you like, sir!” persisted de 


Foix. 


“ But, supposing I don't like?” rejoined Aldig 
maliciously. 

De Foix had on his boatman's dress, which dis 
played to peculiar advantage his fine and gracefu: 
figure, his length of limb, his muscular chest, and 
his gallant bearing. 

Aldis felt that he could not behave to de Foix as 
he would have behaved to him had he possessed less 
muscle and bone. The steward, who was a man 
small and thin, began to tremble, as he mentally 
measured the immense circumference of Tom de 
Foix's arm. 

“I wish you plague me so!” Aldig 
observed, in @ somewhat softer voice than before. 

De Foix made no reply. 

“Now go—do go!” stammered the mean-spirited 
craven. 

De Foix flung back Lis handsome head, and spread 
wide his ample chest. 

Aldis was uncomfortable—decidedly uncomfort- 
able, and he showed that he was so. 

We was afraid to tell de Foix that Howard was 
in prison, doomed to receive a hundred lashes 
through his (Aldis’s) spiteful means. 

The steward was innately a base poltroon, and 
at this moment he was trembling in his pumps— 
they wore pumps in the days of which we are 
writing—under the steady gaze of Tom de Foix, 
the convict. 

“Mr. Aldis,” said the somewhile highwayman, in 
a determined tone, “I have asked you for a certain 
piece of information—humbly asked for it—asked 
for it as an especial favour—the greatest you could 
bestow upon me—yet you refuse me! Now pause, 
Mr. Aldis, before you again deny my request, for I 
am making it for the /ast time !" 

The steward started up, and made a sudden dart 
at the bell-rope; but de Foix, seeing his intention, 
intercepted him, and flung his arm up. 

At this, Aldis retreated into a corner of the room, 
and set up a loud cry, which was instantly checked 
by an advancing movement on the part of de Foix. 

“ Violence, downright violence!” spluttered the 
coward. “Colonel Stackhouse shall be informed of 
all this; and you shall be sent to keep your friend 
compary——” 

“Ha!” exclaimed de Foix, “have you then re- 
ported Howard Bolding to the colonel? Speak!" 
he added, standing before the abject Aldis, in a 
threatening attitude. 

Aldis shook with terror, and his teeth chattered 
as he tauntingly replied. 

“Tf you don't quit the room, and that at once, it 
will be all the worse for those broad shoulders of 
yours, Tom de Foix.” 

“ And if you no not answer me, Mr. Aldis, it will 
be all the worse for that neck of yours,” retorted de 
Foix. 

There was no escape for Aldis; he was over- 
matched quite, and danger surrounded him on all 
sides. 

If he spoke the truth concerning Howard Bold- 
ing, and confessed the treacherous and cruel part 
he had played against the poor convict, he feared 
that de Foix would fly at his throat, and there and 
then throttle him. Then, on the other end, did he 
still refuse to avow the knowledge that was his, the 
selfsame fate, he apprehended, would probably at- 
tend him at the hands of Howard's frieud. 

Aldis shivered as he rapidly calculated matters. 

What was he tou do? He was standing between 
Scylla and Charybdis. 

He spoke the truth then; the whole truth, and 
begged for mercy as he spoke it. 

‘**Hound!" exclaimed de Foix, loathiugly, as 
Aldis finished his tale. 

And the convict turned away, and measured the 
apartment with hasty strides. 

“ Howard in prison, and accused by you!” cried 
de Foix, suddenly pausing before the shaking 
steward. “ Accused of what ?” 

‘Of impertinence to his superior—to a free 

** His superior!" burst forth the convict, with a 
bitter sneer. ‘‘ Howard's superior!—You? Is the 
poor sparrow superior to the eagle? Tush!” 

And Tom de Foix drew himself up, and looked 
down at the crouching, trembling steward with eyes 
of profound contempt. 

“You'll not burt me?" quivered Aldis, very 
humbly. 

“Hurt you, you dispicable cur! Though I could 
crush you like a bunch of brimstone matches, I 
would not contaminate my fingers by allowing 
them to come in contact with you.” 

And with those words de Foix dashed to the door, 
flung it open, and rushed into the air in a state of 
mind bordering on frenzy. 

(To be continued.) 
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PICTURESQUE SKETCHES. 
— 
HONG-KONG. 

Tue picturesque island of Hong-Kong, of which we 
give an illustration, is one of a group situated at the 
mouth of the Canton River, and about one hundred 
miles from Canton. It is separated from the main 
land of China by a narrow strait, which varies in width 
from less than a mile to four or five miles. The length 
of the island from east to west is about eight miles; 
but its breadth is very irregular, varying from two to 
six miles. The coast-line forms a succession of small 
bays and headlands. In Hong-Kong Roads and 
Victoria Harbour is excellent anchorage, both opposite 
the town of Victoria; there is deep water for a man-of- 
war within acable's length of the shore. The harbour 
lies between the mountains of Hong-Kong and those of 
the mainland, yet is exposed to the violence of typhoons. 


The northern side of the island is traversed by a rilge 


of mountains which vary in height from 500 feet to 
1,000 feet. They present a steep declivity towards the 
coast, and their base approaches nearly to the edge of 
the sea. 

Mount Victoria fa said to be 1827 feet high, and 
Mount Gough 1575 feet. These two mountains im- 


mediately overlook the town and harbour of Victoria. + 


The mountains furnish an excellent supply of granite 
for building, and there are numerous quarries, which 
are skilfully worked by Chinese labourers. Deep 
ravines extend from the interior towards the sea, and 
furnish a constant supply of good water. 

Hong-Kong was taken possession of by the British 
during the Chinese war. The cession of the island 
formed one of the conditions of the treaty of peace 
negotiated by Captains Elliot and Keshen, which the 
Emperor disavowed; but the British continued to 
hold the island, and by the treaty of Nankin, signed 
August 30th, 1842, they gave up the island of Chusan, 
ee Hong-Kong was ceded in perpetuity to Great 


On the 26th of June, 1843, Hong-Kong was 
regularly constituted a British colony. It is what is 
called a Crown colony—that is, it has no legislative 
assembly, but is governed by orders from the colonial 
office at home. There is a legislative and executive 
eounsel to aid the governer with assistance and advice. 
At the time when the British first occupied Hong- 
Kong, the number of Chinese inhabitants was supposed 
to amount to about 5,000, exclusive of the boat people 
and migratory labourers from the main land. The 
resident population consisted chiefly of fishermen and 
smugglers. The population is now upwards of 30,000, 
of whom upwards of 28,000 are Chinese. There are 
in Victoria one English Episcopal Church, four places 
of worship for Dissenters, and one Catholic Church. 
The island also contains one Mahometan Mosque and 


three Chinese Temples. 
In 1841 there was not a house on the island fit for 


European habitation, and Sir H. Pottinger, the pleni- 
potentiary, lived, when on shore, inatent. The site 


THE WHOLE DUTY OF A GENTLEMAN. 


‘* NEVER,” says Lord Chesterfield, “hurt persons by a 
malicious speech ; do not exalt yourself at the expense 
of others, nor indulge in a sneer; nor let the temp- 
tation of saying a witty thing lead you to do soat the 
expense of another.” 

One might suppose from this excellent counsel that 
its author was a model Christian, or at least one of 
those true gentlemen whose courtesy is of the heart. 
On the contrary, he was a japanned and highly polished 
piece of human hollow-ware, without a single quality 
that should entitle a human creature to love, honour, 
or respect. The context of the above quotation dis- 
plays the innate meanness and selfishness of the man. 
“This passion in people who fancy they can say 
smart things,” he continues, ‘‘has made them more 
enemies, and implacable ones, too, than anything I 
know of.” His lordship's reason for sparing people's 
feelings was not that malicious speeches hurt them, 


i 


HONG-EONG. 


of Victoria was covered with brushwood. Now there 
are regular streets, bazaars for the Chinese, numerous 
storehouses, substantial hotels, billiard rooms, wharves 
and jetties, and numerous other potent results of 
British progress and civilisation. 
4 


Speak well of your friend; of your enemy say no- 
thing. 

FRIENDsHIP.—A principal fruit of friendship is the 
ease and discharge of the fullness and swellings of the 
heart, which passions of all kinds do cause and induce. 
We know the diseases of stoppings and suffocations 
are most dangerous in the body; and it is not much 
otherwise in the mind; you may take sarza to open 
the liver, steel to open the spleen, flour of sulphur for 
the lungs, castoreum for the brain; but no receipt 
openeth the heart but a true friend, to whom you may 
impart griefs, joys, fears, hopes, suspicions, counsels, 
and whatsoever lieth upon the heart, to oppress it, in 
a kind of civil shrift, or confession, 


but that they might injure the interests of the 
utterer! 

Half the elegant men—3o called—one meets with, 
are of the same stamp as Chesterfield. Their politeness 
is a mere formula; there iano soul in it. A man may 
bea model of deportment, and yet a cold-blooded selt- 
worshipper. The whole duty of a Christian gentle- 
man is summed up in the Book of books in four words, 
“ Be pitiful, be courteous.” Whoever obeys these 
precepts is fit for any society. He will carry his 
welcome with him wherever he goes, and need not 
trouble himself about the bye-laws of etiquette. 


Hasit.—Infinite toil would not enable you to sweep 
away mist; but, by ascending a little, you may often 
overlook it altogether. So it is with our moral improve- 
ment; we wrestle fiercely with a vicious habit, which 
would have no hold upon us if we ascend into a higher 
moral atmosphere. It is by adding to our good pur- 
poses, and nourishing the affections which are rightly 


placed, that we shall be able to combat the bad ones. 


= 
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THE CONFESSION. 
(Found amongst the papers of a deceased Prussian judge.) 


Tuls is my last night!—and standing as I do on the 
brink of eternity, I will fill up the few hours that inter- 
vene before my execution takes place, in writing down 
the history of my progress in crime, and how step by 
step I reached this dungeon. May it be accepted as an 
act of atonement on my part, and at the same time serve 
as a warning to others! 

I was a forward child, of a sullen, euspicious cha- 
racter, and I afterwards became a rovgh soldier during 
a couple of campaigns, at the close of which, peace having 
succceded to war, I left the service to frm a small es- 
tate wh'ch my wife had inherited. Soon efter my return 
:rom tae army, my brother sickened and éed. He waa 
an open-hearted, noble fellow, far better-;eoking than 
myself, and universally beloved. All thor who ever 
sought my acquaintance, whether at home e abroad, 
from being his friend, seldom took kindly to me, and 
gencrally observed, the first time they saw me, that 
never were two brothers more unlike, both in person 
and manners. 

We had marricd two sisters; and tlis circumstance, 
which ought to have been an additional bond between 
us, only contributed to estrange us still more. is wife 
saw through my character but too well, and I always 
felt, whenever I gave way to any bad impulse of envy 
or hatred ia her presence, as if she read my thoughts 
like an open book. It wasa relief to me when the cool- 
ness between us ended in an open rupture, and a still 
greater relief when I reccived the news of her death, 
while I was with my regiment abroad. It now seems 
to me as though I had a presentiment of the frightful 
tragedy that was to take place! I dreaded her, and she 
scemed to pursue me—ay ! even now I see her reproach- 
ful eyes glaring upon me, and freezing up my blood! 
She died shortly after giving birth to a child. When 
my brother in turn fell ill, and his life was despaired of, 
he summoned my wife to his bedside, and entrusted his 
little orphan, a boy four years old, to her protecting 
care. Iie bequeathed all his property to him, stating in 
_ his will, that should the child die, his fortune was to 
devolve on my wife, as the only return he could make 
for her affectionate kindness. Then, after exchanging 
a few fraternal words with me, and regretting our long 
estrangement, he fell back, exhausted, into a deep slum- 
ber, from which he never awoke. 

As we had no children, and the two sisters had always 
been very united, my wife loved this boy as if he had 
been her own, He was passionately fond of her; but, 
being the true picture of his mother, both in mind and 
person, could never, somehow, take kind!y to me. I 
cannot fix any particular period at which I first became 
aware of this kind of antipathy on his part, but I soon 
began to feel umeasy whenever he was present. As often 
as I awoke out of a train of gloomy thoughts, there was 
that child staring at me, not merely with the inquiring 
gaze of childhood, but with the piercing look, so full 
of meaning, that used to annoy mein his mother. It 
was not merely an empty fancy of mine, attributable 
to his strong likeness to his deceased parent, for I never 
could stare him down, let me look as fierce as I might. 
He was evidently afraid of me, in spite of which he 
seemed to have imbibed a hereditary contempt for me. 

I may deceive mysclf—and yet I do not think that I 
intended at that period to do him any harm. It might, 
perhaps, occur to me how advantageous it would be for 
us to inherit the boy's property, and I might secretly 
wish him to die, still Ido not think I had the least idea 
of taking away his life. The idea came very slowly at 
first, and merely in the dim and distant outline in 
which we set a vision of an impending earthquake, or 
day of the Last Judgment—then it approached nearer 
and nearer still, and began to lose a portion of its 
horror and improbatility, and after assuming a more 
definite shape, it became the constant theme of my 
speculations. When these foul phantoms crossed my 
brain, I could not bear that the boy should perceive I 
was staring at him; yet, by a kind of fascination, I 
could not help gazing on his fragile form, and thinking 
how easy the work of destruction would be! Some- 
times I watched him in his sleep, but oftener still from 
the garden, as I crouched behind the bushes, glaring 
like a tiger on his prey, into the parlour, where he sat 
Icarning his lesson on a low stool, beside my wile’s 
knee. 

Close to our country house lay a deep pool, but it 
was not visible from our window. I spent several days 
in carving a rough mode! of a boat with my pen-knife; 
and, when it was completed, I purposely left it in the 
szhild’s way. I then hid myself near the pool, in a spot 
hat he must pass by, in case he came to cet the little 

joat afloat in the water. But he came neither on that 
tor the following day. Still I felt certain he was in 
my toils, for I had heard him prate about his toy, 
which he had even taken to bed withhim. I waited 
patiently, and on the third day, I could see him, from 
my hiding-place, come runuing along joyously, with his 
silken locks streaming in the wind, and singing—poor 
child!— a merry tune, though he could scarcely lisp 
the words. I stole behind him, beneath some bushes 
that grew near the bank, and the Evil One knows how 


I, a strong, grown man, trembled in every limb as I 
followed the footsteps of this little child, while he ap- 
proached the water’s brink. I was close behind him, 
crouching on my knees, and was raising my hand to 
push him in, when he saw my shadow in the water, 
and turned round. 

His mother’s spirit gleamed forth from his eyes. The 
sun now burst forth from behind a cloud, turning the 
water into a shect of molten gold. Everything sparkled 
as if all nature hadeyes. I don’t know what the boy 
said—though so young he did not fawn upon me, nor 
try to soothe me; all I recollect was that he screamed 
out, not that he loved me, but that he “would try to 
love me;” and then he ran back to the house as fast as 
he could. 

The next time I saw him, my sword was in my hand, 
and he was lying stiff and cold at my fect. I took him 
up in my arms and laid him gently iv a thicket. My 
wife was not at home that day, nor was she to return 
till the morrow. Our bed-room window, the only one 
on this side of the house, being but a few fect from 
the ground, I resolved to get out through it,in the 
middle of the night, and bury my victim in the garden. 
I had not the slightest idea at that moment that I had 
frustrated my own scheme, and that when the pool 
would be dragged and no dead body forthcoming, 
the property must remain in abeyance, as I meant to 
confirm the belief that the child was lost or had been 
stolen. For the present all my thoughts were 
cantred on the necessity of hiding every clue to my 
crigae. 

What I endured when the servants came and told 
me the child was missing, and when the messengers I 
despatahed in all directions returned to inform me 
their search had been in vain, no words can possibly 
describe, The same night I buried him. But now the 
worst remained to be done; and that was to face my 
wife, and give her hopes that the child would yet be 
found. This I continued to do with such a show of 
sincerity, as I believe that no suspicion rested upon 
me. The next thing I did was to seat mysclf at the 
bed-room window, from whence I could watch all day 
long the spot where lay concealed my dreadful secret. 
It was a plot of ground that had been recently dug up, 
ready for laying 4own fresh sods, and I had chosen it 
as the one where the marks of my spade would be 
least likely to attract notice. The workmen who were 
laying down the sods must have thought me crazy. I 
was continually calling out to them to get on faster, 
and occasionally running out to help them, and stamp- 
ing on the ground, while I kept urging them to still 
greater haste. Their task was finished before night, 
and I now felt comparatively secure. 

I fell asleep at last ¢hat night — but what a troubled 
sleep it was, and whaé frightful dreams were there! I 
fancied I saw now a hand, now a head, rising out of 
that unhallowed spot of ground. And each time that 
I awoke out of this harrid nightmare, I crept te the 
window to convince myself it was only an idle fancy 
of my brain. Then J slunk back to bed, but only to 
endure the same torments over and over again. Once 
I dreamt that the child was still alive, and that I had 
never attempted its life; and the waking from this 
dream was more dreadful than all the rest. 

Next morning I again took my place at the window 
and never turned my eyes off the fatal spot, which 
though now turned into a grass plot, only presented to 
me the pppearance of an open grave. If one of the 
farm-servants passed by, I expected him to sink in; if 
a bird alighted upon the grasa, I dreaded lest he should 
become ¢he instrument that was to bring my crime to 
light ; and every breeze that blew across it, seemed to 
whisper “ Murder!” There was nothing animate or in- 
animate, let it be ever so insignificant, but what seemed 
endowed with the supernatural power of upbraiding 
me for my heinous crime. 

My wife, who was as superstitious in her way as I was 
in mine, and was in despair at the child’s disappearance, 
was bent on consulting a ‘wise woman ” residing in 
our neig) bourhood, supposcd to have the powcr of read. 
ing the decrees of fate by spirit-rapping. I accompanied 
her most reluctantly, but preferred being present, lest 
the sybil should infuse any suspicions of my crime into 
her mind. On my wife’s asking the question, ** Where 
is the boy ?” the answer returned by the rapping was 
found to spell out the words, “* With his mother!” My 
wife was deeply affected, and I was ready to sink into 
the ground—though I blustercd and said the woman 
spoke nonsense. With his mother! Ay, it had a double 
signification to my ears—with his mother in heaven, 
and in the bosom of his mother earth! Repeated ex- 
periments and appeals to the spirit, still brought back 
those dreaded words; and I began to think the woman 
knew more than she pretended to do, and had seen me 
bury the corpse on that fatal night. 

A few days after, a comrade of mine, who had served 
abroad, came to visit me unexpectedly with a friend of 
his, whom I had never seen before. I could not, how- 
ever, resolve to lose sight of the grass plot, and as it 
was a fine summer's evening, I told the servants to 
bring a table and a bottle of wine into the garden. I 
then placed my own chair over the grave, and thus, 


fecling sure it could not be tampered with, I endea- 
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voured to make myself easy and to enjoy my glass 
My comrade expressed the hope that my wife was well, 
and was not keeping her room, and that she had not 
been driven away by their appearance. 

I was obliged to stammer out in reply, the story of 
the child's disappearance. The soldier, who was a 
stranger to me, did not look me in the face, but kept 
his eyes fixed on the ground all the while I was talk- 
ing, which caused me the greatest uneasiness. I fancied 
he suspected the truth. I asked him abruptly whether 
he thought—but I broke down without finishing the 
sentence. 

“Whether I think the child has been murdered >” 
said he with a mild look. “Oh, no! what could any 
man gain by murdering a poor innocent child 2” 

I could have told him what a man gained by such a 
deed, for no one knew it better than I did; but I re- 
mained silent, though I shivered as if I had the 
ague. 

Seeing the state of excitement I was in, they en- 
deavoured to comfort me with the hope the child 
might yet be found, when we suddenly heard a deep 
hewl, and a couple of large dogs leaped over the wall 
into the garden. 

** Bloodhounds !” exclaimed my guests. 

They need not have told me, for though I had never 
in my life happened to see any dogs of that kind, I in- 
stinctively felt they must be bloodhounds, and I but 
too well knew what attracted them. I felt like one 
alrendy condemned to death, and I grasped the side: 
of the chair, convulsively, though I neither moved nor 
spoke a word. 

‘They are of the true breed,” observed the stranger; 
“and have probably been let loose on trial, and have 
escaped their keeper.” 

And as he and his friend turned their heads, they 
saw the dogs smelling the ground, and running round 
and round, like mad, without noticing us, and ever 
and anon raising their heads and uttering a prolonged 
howl, and then again laying their muzzles close to the 
earth, as if to get on the right scent. Presently, in- 
stead of turning round so large a circle, they seemed 
to concentrate all their efforts on ove point, which 
they sniffed more diligently still; in doing which they 
approached my chair, when they set up a more fright- 
ful howl than before, attempting at the same time to 
tear away its ledges, which prevented their getting at 
the ground beneath. 

“They evidently scent game!” cried my guests. 

“ That’s impossible !” cried I. 

“ For heaven's sake !” said the one I knew, “get up, 
or they will tear you to pieces.” 

“Let them,” returned L “I'll not stir from thir 
spot |” 

“ The dogs must not be allowed to bait people to 
death. Let's hew them down,” said he. 

“There is some horrible seoret lurking under al! 
this,” said the stranger, drawing his sword. “In the 
ryame of the law, help me to take this man into 
custody.” 

They then seized me and dragged me away, although 
I fought, and bit, and laid about me like a madman. 
After some resistance, I at length was obliged to saffer 
them te lead me off, and then the excited bloodhounds 
began tearing up the earth, which they flung about as 
if it had been so much water. What more meed be 
said? Why, merely, that I fell on my knees and con- 
fessed the truth with chattering teeth, and begged for 
mercy; that I afterwards denied the deed before the 
tribunal, and now again own it; that I was tried, 
found guilty, and finally condemned to death. I may 
add, that I have found neither pity, nor comfort, nor 
hope, and have not a friend in the world—my wife, 
happily for her, having been seized with temporary 
madness, and being in ignorance of my misery or her 
own; in short, that I am alone with my despair ic 
this dungeon, and that I must die to-morrow. 


SabBaTu blessed hours, the 
chosen of the week, when all nature seems beating tlic 
retreat to earthly thoughts, and bidding, for awhile, 
mankind tocommune with God in his own sanctuary. 
Evening gathers home the straggling rays of day, and, 
as twilight approaches, marshalling her glittering hosts 
throughout the heavens with silent majesty, the heart 
of man wells up with gratitude and adoration to the 
Great Author of the whole. Creation, for awhile, 
seems to slumber in her onward course, leaving the 
soul, unfettered by the chains of earth, to roam through 
elysian ficlds of thought and space. Far back to the 
happy days of childhood memory wings her way, and, 
hovering o’er those Sabbath evenings, points, with 
prophetic finger, to those scenes as waymarks along 
the course of time, cheering the weary and disheartened, 
and directing the benighted traveller to a safe re- 
treat, where rest and pleasure may be found. How 
sweet, in summer, to be led, upon a Sabbath evening, 
to some quiet, lone retreat; and there commune with 
Nature in her own' abode; the heart grows large, 
and, warming, would entwine itself around all living 
objects in one fond embrace, longing for that eterna! 
Sabbath whose evening shall be resplendent with the 
glory of the redeemed. 
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BOW BELLS. 


ADVENTURES, NATIONAL CUSTOMS, 
AND OGURIOUS FACTS. 
THE DEPTHS OF THE FOREST. 
BY CHARLES MORDAUNT. 

Ir was one of those lovely morning: in April, when 
the trees were putting forth their abundant foliage, and 
the flowers were emitting a swect perfume through- 
out the parts to which our piece refers. The birds 
were singing their morning melodies, which gave 
great enchantment to the scene. The sky was in- 
terspersed with numerous emall clouds, which in no 
wise threatened a storm. The orb of day was just 
rising from its resting-place, and the surrounding 
country was being ventilated by the cool breezes that 
were noiselessly wafting through Nature's vast pos- 
sessions. 

It was at this time that two gentlemen could be 
seen traversing the shore of a little etream, near the 
southern border of Louisiana. They were not clothed 
in the vestments of hunters; but their garments con- 
sisted of light cloth, with a stout belt fastened around 
their waists, in which was snugly fitted a knife. Each 
possessed a short rifle, which he carried carelessly upon 
his shoulder. They walked along slowly, gesticulating 
with their hands, and apparently much interested in 
come subject upon which they were conversing. 

“I really think,” said one, “that we shall be foiled 
{n our expectations, for I haven't seen a flock of ducks 
fit for shooting for the last three months.” 

«I don't know,” replied the other. ‘I am not well 
acquainted with these parts; but I learned at Don- 
aldsonville that about five miles down the stream 
is one of the best places for game that can be found 
throughout the state.” 

** Who gave you that knowledge?” 

“I was conversing with Ned Rollins, the great duck 
hunter, yesterday; I asked him several questions in 
relation to shooting. THe said the best place for such 
business is at Dusky Swamp, not more than a mile 
below us.” 

“ Ha, ha! Then my conjectures were erroneous.” 

“ But they say there are alligators there.” 

“ Alligators! That's the first I've heard of it.” 

“Yes, so Ned told me.” 

‘What did he say about them >” 

“He didn’t speak much about them; he only told 
me that he had a fight with them not long ago, and 
was very near not seeing home again.” 

“Indeed! If you had told me this before we left 
I should be sitting in my room, reading a newspaper 
and smoking a cigar by this time.” 

‘*What! you are not getting frightened already, I 
hope ?” 

“Oh, no, not at all! It would not be the first 
time I've played with alligators; only there's no use 
in getting among them when it can be avoided.” 

By this time they had travelled a considerable 
distance. Here the soil began to grow quite swampy, 
60 that they were obliged to roll up their pantaloons. 
The trees now became dense on every side ; and the 
river was very muddy, resulting from the swamps that 
berdered it on either shore. 

Nevertheless, the two gentlemen pursued their 
course steadily onward, till at last the ground, be- 
coming too soft for locomotion, they were obliged to 
enter the adjacent forest in order to quicken their 
gait. This they without hesitation did, and presently 
they were in the densest portion. They found they 
were quite mistaken in their supposition, as they could 
travel here no faster than they could in the mad, on 
account of the immovable stumps and briery un- 
dergrowth that grew throughout the forest. 

This was very disadvantageous to Harry Harland and 
Morton Bower, which were the names of the re- 
spective persons. In case of an unexpected meeting 
with an alligator, or some other agent of death, they 
would be obliged to get out of the road, which 
could not be done with much haste, without stumbling 
over the stumps, or being tripped up by the bushes, 

Harland was in the advance, and Bower behind 
him. Presently they came to a large bush, behind 
which was a little pool of muddy water. As this came 
to TWarland’s view he suddenly started, and stepped 

ack behind the bush. His actions did not remain 
unnoticed by his companion, who did the same. 

‘“‘Harry, what was the cause of your sudden agi- 
tation ?” asked Bower, in a suppressed tone. 

Immediately making an opening in the bush, Harland 
eaidy ‘‘ Look through there, Mort, and see.” 

He immediately did so, and, to his horror he 
beheld an alligator. His size was not so large as some 
others that were in the same forest ; but his mouth and 
eyes, which were wide open, caused him to present a 
frightful appearance. His teeth were nearly as long 
&s a man’s hand, which made him assume a grinning 
expression. 

After the two men had gazed intently for a mo- 
ment, at the hidcous object, Harland then remarked, 
in a low tone, “ Well, Mort, do you eee what caused 
my sudden agitation +” 


“T should think so,” he replied, cautiously. “* How 
do you think a bullet would suit that big eye of his?” 

“A good idea; suppose we try it. Is your gun 
ready ?” 

“ Wait a moment—yes, it’s all right.” 

“Well, just point it throngh that opening, and 
I'll fire over the top of the bush. Aim direct for the 
eye; for the animal seems to be moving this way.” 

ready.” 

Fire.” 

Both guns were discharged eimultaneously; and 
the effect they produced can be well imagined. The 
animal now possessed one eye instead of two. The 
moment he received the leaden messengers he gave 
a sudden leap backwards and disappeared beneath the 
muddy water. The men rose on to their feet, and 
endeavoured to ascertain the real effect they had 
produced upon the animal; but they could see nothing 
but some blood, which was fast accumulating upon 
the surface of the pond. This gave them some idea of 
the injury they had wrought. 

** Now, Mort, how are we going to get out from this 
place?” asked Harland, in a somewhat perplexed 
manner. 

“I don’t know, Harry, unless we countermarch 
some distance.” 

“Yes; that is, if we can; you know the stumps 
and briers are against us.” 

That's a fact. IJlowever, we can try.” 

“ Well, come on. Uark—what’s that noise?” 

“ Ducks, as sure as my name is Morton Bower.” 

‘* That’s what I should call it; so come, Mort, 
probably we can have some sport if we hurry.” 

Gathering together all their possible strength, they 
started off, leaping over such obstacles as impeded 
their progress. Again the noise was heard, which 
made them still more anxious to obtain siglit of the in- 
visible ducks. They travelled with such cclerity, 
that ere another three minutes had transpired they 
were within thirty yards of the westcrn confine of the 
forest. 

As they neared the outskirts, they behcld the very 
thing they were after—a flock of ducks. They were 
not more than two hundred yards away, and were 
similar to those sometimes called canvas-backs. When 
first seen they were flying from south to north; but 
presently they began to descend rapidly, and at last 
reached the ground. 

As s00n as this was done, Harland and Bower 
cocked their rifles, and crept cautiously towards a 
slight undulation in the ground, which was about fifty 
yards from the flock. Slowly they crawled along, 
rembling for fear of being discovered by the timid fowls, 
who were occasionally stretching out their necks, and 
looking around as if they discovered some suspicious 
sound in the air. 

After some tedious creeping, tle two men suc- 
ceeded in reaching the high picce of ground without 
being discovered. It proved to be a grcat advantage 
to them, as it afforded shelter from the view of the 
ducks. Harland pointed his rifle over the top, and was 
in the act of firing, when Bower caught hold of his arm, 
and said, “Stop, Harry, did you forget ?” 

“ Forget what ?” 

“To load your gun with shot.” 

“ Ah! yes, indeed Idid. It’s a lucky thing that 
you told me, Mort.” 


before we reach home,” said Bower, in a very serious 
tone. 
“I’m afraid so, too, Mort, from the present ap- 
pearance,” replied Harland. 
“Can yoo——” 
“ Hark!” exclaimed the other. 
The report of a rifle was heard, which resounded 
throughout the whole forest. From the sound of it, it 
could not have been more than a quarter of a mile off. 
After listening fora moment they went on, occa- 
sionally stumbling and tripping over stumps and un- 
dergrowth that obstructed their passage, and even 
stepping into mud holes, some of them being knee 
eep. 
Presently, after much fatigue, they reached a emall 
piece of dry ground, about three yards square. hie 
was very acceptable, and ere another moment elapsed, 
Harry Harland and Morton Bower could be seen 
resting themselves upon it. Here they lay for a few 
minutes talking together, and looking over their lately 
slain ducks, when, being so overcome with lassitude, 
they unconsciously fell into a slumber, notwith- 
standing the chilling atmosphere that surrounded 
them, They soon began to snore, which very much 
resembled the grunting of a pig. 
Scarcely had five minutes passed, when Bower was 
awakened by one of his violent sneezes, and, to his 
utter surprise, he found his companion had disappeared. 
At first he thought he had been betrayed; but, 
after becoming more awakened, he beheld his fellow’s 
cap lying near the place where he had lately been 
sleeping. 

Fe was now aware that some foul play had been 
perpetrated ; so, enatching up his rifle, he started in 
search. He had not hunted more than two minutes, 
when he thought he heard a singular kind of noise. 
He listened attentively, when he heard it again. It 
appeared tocome from the direction of a thick cluster 
of bushes that were situated not twenty feet from where 
he was standing. He immediately hastened to the 
epot, where he beheld his companion lying. He waa 
badly disfigured, being covered with mud and filth, and 
his clothes were nearly torn from his body. His eyes 
were opened, and the moment he saw Bower he called 
out loudly, beseeching him for help. Bower lost no 
time in responding to his cries. Heat once hastened 
tohim, as near as he could possibly go, and extended 
him his ritle, in order that he might be drawn from 
his perilous situation. 

Poor Warland eagerly grasped the proffered rifle, 
and by the exertion of his comrade he was removed 
from his uncomfortable bed. What a sight he was, 
all covered with mud and dirt, and even blood, which 
could be seen flowing from un ugly wound undcr his 
right arm. Ie was led tothe spot where they had for- 
merly lain, and his head was placed upon one of the 
ducks, which served as a pillow. 

“Do you feel comfortable now ?” asked Bower, efter 
binding up his wounds. 

“ Yes,” was the faint reply. 

“Would you not lixe to drink alittle brandy from 
the flask which I have in my pocket? It may givs 
you more strength.” 

This remark produced a wonderful change in the 
man’s features. He now opened his eyes; and a liitie 
colour eame to his face, when he calmly answered, 
“Yes, Mort, for heaven’s sake give me some. If I had 
known you had any, I should have asked you before.” 


He at once went to work in extracting the bullet, 
which he soon did; then, in its place, he substituted 
a duck shot, After this was completed, they both 
were about to draw bcad on the flock, when Lower, 
who had caught a cold from the dampness they 
were exposed to, uttered a loud sneeze, which was 
heard by the ducks, who, becoming frightened, took 
to their wings, 

“Oh pshaw, Mort!” said Harland, somewhat pro- 
voked, ‘‘ couldn’t you have helped that? Now I ex- 
pect our sport is frustrated.” 

“It had to come; so there's no use in talking 
about it.” 

“We might——ah! see, they’re coming this way. 
Have your gun ready, and stoop low, and——” 

Here he was interrupted by the sharp crack of 
Bower's rifle, and ere another moment his own fol- 
lowed suit. Seven of the plumpeet of the flock fell 
dead, never to rise again. 

‘“* A pretty good shot; don’t you think so, Mort?” 
asked Harland, his face assuming a pleasurable ex- 
pression. 

“ Yes; we could not bave had a better,” he reptied, 
while gathering up the inanimate ducks. 

We will not describe what followed, except that 
they pursued their course back to the forest, where 
they arrived in about five minutes. They, without 
difficulty, found the path they had come, aud without 
hesitation, followed it. 

The atmosphere had grown exceedingly damp, which 
rendered the ground very swampy, thus somewhat 
impeding the progress of the sportsmen. In the mean- 
time a dense fog had encompassed the forest, which 
baffled their sight, so that they could scarccly sce a 


ree of bush that stood twenty-five feet from them. 


“I'm afraid we're going to have some trouble | 


Bower immediately produced the little flask, ane 
handed it to Uarland, who gladly accepted it. He 
had hardly taken it before he could be seen drink- 
ing as if his whole life depended wholly upon the 
liquor. Presently, after nearly emptying the flask. 
he handed it back to the giver, and, with a look of 
gratification, said, ‘* Accept my thanks, Morton. 
You could not have given me a more acceptable 
thing.” 

“IT am glad to hear it, Harry; and, if there is 
any other thing you want or wish for, just say go, 
and your wish shall be fulfilled.” 

‘There is but one thing in my way now.” 

“What is it ?” 

The alligator.” 

“ The alligator—I don’t understand you, Harry.” 

‘‘T mean the alligator that carried me away.” 

“Oh, I comprehend you now! You mean yor 
want the animal destroyed that came, while you were 
asleep, and took you into that mud hole, where I found 
you a short time ago.” . 

“Just so. I want the creature killed, and I’ll help 
you to do it.” 

“Oh, no! It’s irrational to think of such a thing, 
when you know you're too weak.” 

“No, I’m not, Mort; not since I took that brandy. 
Just catch hold of my hand and help me up, and then 
we'll see if you're correct in your supposition.” 

At his request Bower took him by the hand, aad 
aided him in rising to his feet, which he did with the 
greatest ease. 

Nc doubt the brandy, which he had kaiely taken, 
caused this sudden and favourable change. He ap- 
peared like a new being. Vresently he could be 
seen examining his rifle; after which he spoke tu 
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Bower, saying, ‘‘ Well, Mort, you can now see for 
yourself that I'm stronger than you expected ; 80, come, 
pick up your gun, and let's be after that alligator.” 

Do you know where he is?” 

“Indeed I do; he lies in the mud, just beyond 
that bush.” 

Without any more words they proceeded towards 
the named spot. It was not More than thirty feet from 
them, and was surrounded by dense brier bushes. Here 
they soonarrived; and, just as they expected, they be- 
held the alligator. 

It was immense, and appeared to be eating some- 
thing among the bushes. Another look, and the men 

" gaw what it was—it was one of their ducks 

Suddenly the creature caught sight of them. He 
immediately turned, and was in the act of coming to- 
wards them, when the bullet, from Harland’s rifle, 
went ploughing its way directly into the animal's eye. 
This only made him more desperate. He gave a 
spring towards his adversary, but received, in reply, 
the ball from Bower's piece. Maddened with pain 
he made a second attempt to gain his antagonists, but 
now, being blind, he could see nothing. Nevertheless, 
his second effort proved more successful. 

In endeavouring to get out of his reach Bower 
unpropitiously got his legs entangled among the 
interwoven brier-bushes. In vain he endeavoured 
to extricate himself, but all his efforts proved useless. 
On came the alligator direct towards him, and every 
moment he expected to feel the huge teeth pierce 

his body. Gracious! what a death. 

In the meantime Harland was busily engaged ; his 
rifle was re-loaded, which he aimed direct at the 
monster’s mouth, and let fly. 

The effect it produced was wonderful ; it brought 
the animal toahalt. Iarland rushed to his untappy 
companion, and, whipping out his knife, he cut him 
loose, and thus freeing him from his painful situation, 
and also repaying him for his kindness, which he had 
shown in extricating him from the mud. 

Bower now jumped up, and was onthe point of 
tushing upon the animal, when Harland caught him 
by the arm, saying, “Stop, Mort, the creature ig 
dying ; he can do no more harm.” 

Their work was now completed; and they started 
for home. The fog had now cleared away, and the 
forest was once more light. After travelling a short 
distance they came near the northern extremity. Har- 
land said, in a wearied tone, ‘Oh, how I wish I could 
ece Ned Rollins.” 

He had no sooner uttered these words, when the 
form of an individual appeared behind a bush. It 
was Ned himself. The two gentlemen were much 
surprised, but no time was to be lost in returning 
home, as night was fast approaching. So they all 
three pursued their course back to their native place, 
which they reached in about an hour, bringing ouly 
one duck with them out of the seven. 

A fortnight afterward: poor Harland died from 
his injuries, received from the alligator, on the day 
of that adventurous excursion. 


OYSTERS. 
BY DR. PHIPSON. 

A MODEL plan for breeding oysters may be seen in the 
lake of Fusaro, in Italy, where mussels and oysters are 
cultivated with much success—wherce almost the entire 
quantity of spawn is developed without loss. That 
oysters can be transported from one coast to another, 
and that oyster-beds can be artificially produced, on 
coasts which are deprived of them, was proved by an Eng- 
lishman more than a hundred years ago. Guided by 
his knowledge and his own researches, M. Coste lately 
proposed to the French Government to form a chain 
of oyster-beds all along the western coasts of France. 
Several beds exist there at present, but most of them 
are falling to decay, and others are completely ex- 
hausted. M. Coste has already commenced operations. 
He gets fresh oysters for propagation from the open 
sea; he turns to advantage those that are rejected by 
the trade; and lastly, he collects the myriads of em. 
bryo oysters which at each spawning season, issue 
from the valves of the oyster, and which are now lost 
to commerce for want of some contrivance to prevent 
their escape and inevitable destruction. Every oyster, 
I have stated, produces from one to two million of 
young; out of these not more than ten or twelve at- 
tach themselves to their parent's shell; all the rest are 
dispersed, perish in the mud, or are devoured by fish! 
Now if bundles made of the branches of trees, faggots 
of brushwood, or any similar objects, be let down and 
secured to the oyster banks by weights, the young 
oysters will, on issuing from the parcnt’s valves, attach 
themselves to these faggots, and may on attaining 
perfect growth, be taken up with the branches, and 
transported to places where it is desirable to establish 
new oyster-beds. 

The success of these methods of culture in France 
ought to induce more extended efforts in England. 
Here our Government can hardly interfere. But why 
should we not have a Piscicultura! Society to take up 


the whole subject of the growth and production of ; 


fish, meeting in our seaport towns and diffusing infor- 
mation in the same way as our agricultural and other 
associations ? 

The opening of the oyster fisheries at the mouth of 
the river Auray, in France, coincided on the 30th of 
September, 1861, with the meeting of the Agricultural 
Society of the province, presided over by the Princess 
Bacciocchi. At two o'clock in the afternoon, 220 
fishing boats, covered with flags and flowers of all de- 
scriptions, sailed out to the oyster-beds, in presence of 
an immense concourse of people, which had spread 
itself over the bridges, along the quays, on the side of 
the mountain Du Loch, and all along the port of 
Auray, the weather being magnificent. The boats 
anchored on the Plessex bed, about half a mile from 
the port, and commenced dredging. In the short space 
of one hour the product of this fishing amounted to 
850,000 oysters. In the evening the little town of 
Auray was illuminated, and dancing kept up out of 
doors to a late hour by the peasants and the fishermen. 
It ia the first time that the culture of the oyster has 
been thus brilliantly inaugurated. Some days after 
this little féte, 320 fishing-boats, carrying 1,200 men, 


befallen the city during its long history, and which 
have left behind them an accumulation of rubbish 
scarcely creditable to those who have not witnessed it ; 
in the almost total absence of sanitary regulations ; in 
the poverty and filth of a great part of its population ; 
and, lastly, in certain peculiarities in connection with 
its water-supply. 

Jerusalem has been sacked some seventeen times— 
more than once almost totally destroyed; and the 
present city is built upon the debris of nearly 3,000 
years. Accordingly both without the walls and within 
is found an immense quantity of rubbish, consisting of 
stones, earth, ashes, bits of pottery, bones, and decayed 
wood. The slopes of Zion and Moriah, of Akra and 
Bezetha, with the valleys which separate them, and 
indeed almost the whole area of the city, are covered 
with such an accumulation, in some place to a depth of 
upwards of forty feet. As long as this remains un- 
disturbed, comparatively little harm arises from it; 
but when excavations are made, as in digging founda- 
tions or clearing out underground chambers, effluvia 
are given off which sometimes produce serious disturb- 
ance of the health. 


began dredging off the same beds. Twenty millions of 
oysicrs were brought into port ina very short space of 
time. 


WATERLOO THE DAY AFTER THE BATTLE. 
On a surface of two square miles, it was ascertained 
that 50,000 men and horses were lying. The luxurious 
crop of ripe grain which had covered the field of battle 
was reduced to litter, and beaten into the earth ; and 
the surface, trodden down by the cavalry, and furrowed 
deeply by the cannon wheels, was strewn with many a 
relic of the fight. Helmets and cuirasses, shattered 
firearms and broken swords; all the variety of nfilitary 
ornaments; lancer caps and Highland bonnets; uni- 
forms of every colour; plume and pennon; musical 
instruments ; the apparatus of artillery, drums, bugles; 
but good heaven! why dwell on the harrowing picture 
of a foughten field? Each and every ruinous display 
bore mute testimony to the misery of such a battle, 

Could the melancholy appearance of this scene of 
death be heightened, it would be by witnessing the 
researches of the living amidst its desolation for the 
objects of theirlove. Mothers, and wives, and children, 
for days were occupied in that mournful duty; and 
the eonfusion of the corpses, friend and foe inter- 
mingled, as they were, often rendered the attempt at 
recognizing individuals difficult, and in some cases 
impossible, 

In many places the dead lay four decp upon each 
other, marking the spot some British square had oc- 
cupied, when exposed for hours to the murderous fire 


All kinds of anima] and vegetable matter are allowed 
to lie and rot in the streets. If a dog ora cat die, it 
putrefies in the roadway, or is eaten by one of ite com- 
panions. Ina walk through the city during the cold 
wet weather, a dozen of these animals may be seen 
lying dead. The remains of horses, donkeys, and 
camels are usually dragged outside the city, and left 
just under the walls to be devoured by dogs and 
jackals. There is no end to the melon-rinds, stalks of 
grapes, feathers, bones, and refuse of all sorts which 
find their way into the street. The Oriental’s notion 
of a street would appear to be a receptacle for whatever 
is useless; and as there are no scavengers, and it is 
only by lodging a complaint at the Pasha’s palace that 
@ person can be compelled to remove a nuisance, the 
public ways are always disgracefully dirty. 

To dwell upon all the various ways in which the 
peculiar habits and the poverty of the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem prove injurious to health is foreign to the 
present purpose. Dirt, privation, insufficient clothing, 
and houses ill-lighted, ill-ventilated, and undrained, 
produce the same effect here as elsewhere; and the 
pale faces and feeble limbs which glide about the 
strects of the poorer quarters of the city tell but too 
plainly their tale of want and misery. The Jews, of 
whom there are about eight thousand, suffer mes: ; 
and the wretchedness which poverty invariably Lrings 
in its train is not a little increased by the neglect of 
cleanliness which characterizes a great proportion of 
them. Among all classes of the native population there 
exists a strong prejudice against washing children. 
They have a notion that a clean skin induces delicacy 


of a French battery. Outside, French lancer and 
cuirassier were scattered thickly on the earth. Madly 
attempting to force the serried bayonets of the British, | 
they had fallen, in the bootless essay, by the musketry | 
of the inner files. Farther on, you traced the spot 
where the cavalry of France and England had en- | 
countered. Chasseur and hussar were intermingled ; 
and the heavy Norman horses of the Imperial Guard | 
were interspersed with the gray chargers which had 
carried Albion's cavalry. Here the Highlander and | 
tirailleur lay, side by side, together; and the heavy 
dragoon, with Green Erin’s badge upon his helmet, 
was grappling in death with the Polish lancer. 

On the summit of the ridge, where the ground was 
covered with dead, and trodden fetlock-deep in mud 
and gore, by the frequent rush of rival cavalry, the 
thick-strewn corpses of the Imperial Guard pointed out 
where Napoleon had been defeated. Here, in column, 
that favoured corps, on whom his last chance rested, 
had been annihilated; and the advance and repulse of 
the Guard was traceable by a mass of fallen French- 
men. In the hollow below, the last struggle of France 
had been vainly made; for there the Old Guard, when 
the middle battalions had been forced back, attempted 
to meet the British, and afford time for their dis- 


of constitution, and that dirt is the best preventive of 
disease. Hence, even the children of well-to-do people 
are often to be seen literally coated with a layer of filth 
and effete cuticle. 

Almost the whole of the water drunk in Jerusalem 
is collected from the rains and preserved for use in 
underground tanks or cisterns. Every dwelling-house 
lias one or more such reservoirs, and for the most part 
the houses are built over them. With proper care in 
cleansing the cisterns, water may in this way be kept 
sweet and good for many months; but if such care be 
not taken, it becomes loaded with organic matter, and 
acquires a bad smell and taste. In great numbers of 
instances, owing to the poverty or carelessness of the 
people, the wells are allowed to go on accumulating 
organic matter from year to year; and hence it happens 
that long beforethe summer is over their water becomes 
quite unfit to drink. Rats and mic: also fall in and 
still further contaminate it. On the whole, it may 
safely be affirmed, that after the month of July no 
water in the city is fit to be drunk without being pre- 
viously filtered or boiled. 

The dampness of the houses, most of which are built 
entirely of stone ; the excessive heat of the sun by 
day, and the cold and heavy dews of night; the siroccos 


organized companions to rally. Here the British left, or desert winds; the scarcity of green vegetables, and 


which had converged upon the French centre, had 
come up; and here the bayonet closed the contest. 


THE FEVERS OF JERUSALEM. 
BY THOMAS CHAPLIN, M.D. 


MCDICAL OFFICER TO THE ENGLISH HOSPITAL FOR 
JEWS AT JERUSALEM. 


JERUSALEM is one of the most unhealthy of cities, and 
fever is its principal disease. Orientals and Europeans, 
immigrants and natives, alike suffer; and during the 
sickly period of the year almost one-fourth of the 
population become ill. Yet Jerusalem is situated more 
than 2,000 feet above the level of the sea, in a country 
not naturally insalubrious, on the summits and sides of 
lofty hills; it is surrounded for three-fourths of its 
extent by deep and precipitous valleys, which afford 
admirable facilities for drainage, and has not a marsh 
within fifteen miles. Its position, therefore, can in no 
way account for the great amount of sickness and 


| want of variety in the food, are circumstances also of 


with the causes of fever. 


| great importance in connection 


Tue Use or Cosmetics. —One of the dangers of thia 
practice is illustrated by an amusing anecdote :—A 
lady, who piqued herself on the beauty, freshness, and 
pure white and red of her complexion, went to attend 
a chemical lecture. She had not been there long, 
when, suddenly, her face was observed by all present 
to become perfectly blue. Unconscious of the change, 
or of the attention directed to her ghastly features, she 
smilingly continued talking to her acquaintance, and, 
if she remarked the wondering eyes turned towards 
her, doubtless attributed their gaze to the fairness of 
which she was so vain. At length one of her com- 
panions ventured to whisper in her ear the strange and 
alarming alteration that had taken place, and which, 
on her making a precipitate retreat, was attributed by 
the lecturer to the true cause; the cosmetic she had 
used being affected by some salt or acid employed ia 


mortality which prevails within its walls. The eauses 


of this are to be found in the evil chances which have i 


his experiments %ad caused ‘he marvellous transfigu- 
ration 
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UNCLE HUGH. 
* BY ROSE WOOD. 
“ ARE you going out to walk, sister? Do please let 
me go with you; I am so tired of being shut up here, 
and I don’t believe it would hurt me at all.” 

“Why, Lulu! I thought you were asleep. What 
would the doctor say if he should come and find his 
little patient gone ?” 

“I hope he would gay there is no need of any more 
bitter medicine for Mies Lucy. Neither is there, for I 
ate s whole egg for my breakfast, and I feel as strong 
as can be.” 

“You forget, dear, that you have not yet walked 
across the room without help.” 

“But I can, though!” and the little form upon the 
lounge sprang up, and ran rapidly across the room; 
but as she returned, her feet faltered, the room 
swam, and had not her sister's watchful care prevented, 
ehe would have fallen. 

“I thought I could walk, but I can't,” she sobbed 
out. 

“You must not be discouraged, darling. These 
little feet need a little more strength; but you are 
gaining it now every day. Next week I think I may 
promise you a walk. I will stay at home with you 
now, if you wish.” 

“Oh, no! The day ie so pleasant it will do you 
good to be out in the bright sunshine. But tel) me 
where you are going.” 

‘Only to see about my music lessons. It is three 
weeks since I have seen any of my puplis; andI fear 
that—grown weary of waiting—they have employed 
another teacher. 

“I hope eo, Anna; for then you can stay with me 
all the time. You don't know how lonely I used to 
feel those weary hours when you were away, giving 
your lessons.” 

Anna sighed, as she bent over the little one and 
stroked back the silken ringlets which shaded the pale 
brow. ‘Itis not inclination, but necessity that takes 
me ever from you, dear,” she answered. 

“TI know it, sister, and I am a naughty girl to com- 
plain when you are always doing so much for me. I 
am keeping you here now; but before you go, won't 
you please draw my chair to the open window, and 
prop it up so that I can look over into that beautiful 
garden—there, that is just high enough—now I can see 
all over the garden. How sweet the airsmells! Just 
look at those roses! How full, and how many. If I 
could only have just one of those white ones. They make 
me think of dear mamma. How she loved flowers! 
Don’t you remember when she was ill we used to 
gather and carry fresb flowere to her room every 
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day? I did not know then how near death was 
coming.” 

Anna's tears mingled with ler sister's, as she re- 
plied, ‘Those were precious hours ; though I knew 
they were fleeting, for I saw the dark shadow approach 
long before it came upon us. We never can forget 
our sainted mother—but you must not look back too 
much, Lulu. Now that Providence has spared your 
life, and you are getting over this trying fever, I want 
my little sister to be cheerful and happy. Thank 
Heaven that you have eyes to see those sweet flowers, 
and do not murmur because they are not yours. I 
must go now; but first I want these tears wiped 
away.” 

The eyes were now dry, and a happy light from 
within shone on the beautiful face of the lovely child. 
Anna stooped, and kissed both eyes and lips. Then 
with a cheerful ‘‘ Good-by, Lulu,” left the room. 

It wasa plainly furnished room, ina cheap, but 
respectable lodging-house in the town of Coventry. 
This one room was all the place that these two sisters 
now called home. The memory of another happier 
home, in the past, was still bright and fresh,—a home 
overshadowed by roses and honeysuckles without, and 
within by a mother’s loving care. 

Anna and Lucy Leslie were orphans. Their father 
died when the youngest was a babe, leaving only suffi- 
cient property to maintain his family with strict 
economy. The illness of their mother was long and 
protracted. At her death, after discharging all the 
debts incurred during her malady, only a smal! sum 
remained. These debts Anna scrupulously paid to 
the last farthing. Then came the parting from the 
well-loved home, and the removal to their present 
place of abode. 

Anna had supported herself and her sister, for a 
year past, by teaching music, for which she was 
eminently qualified. But for the last month Lulu, 
whose health was always delicate, had been prostrated 
with a fever. Very near to them again the King of 
Terrors had come. Anna's music had been given up, 
and all her time devoted to the little sufferer. This 
unwearied care had kept the silver cord from break- 
ing. How thankful she was, this bright summer day, 
that her prayers had been answered, and she was not 
left alone with none to love amongst strangers! 

One hour, two hours passed, and again Anna drew 
near her own door. The number of her pupils she 
had found reduced from twelve to two; but these 
were her favourite ones, and she hoped to increase the 
number soon: at any rate she would not be discouraged, 
now that her darling sister was almost well again. 


As she passed the last house, she remembered Lulu's 
wish for flowers. The owner of the garden was a) 
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stranger to her. But curely, ehe thought, no one 
would refuse a flower to a sick child?— and 
without further hesitation, she ascended the marble 
steps and rang the bell. It was answered by a foot- 
man. Not wishing to intrude, Anna would have sent 
in by him her request for a. single flower, to gratify a 
little invalid. But without waiting to hear her, the 
man closed the door with the insolent reply, ‘ I have 
orders to close the door against all beggars.” 

** Open that door, sir!” called out a firm, stern voice, 
from an adjoining room ; and quicker than the door 
had been closed, was it opened by the frightened 
menial, who stammered out an apology. 

A gentlenan advanced to the steps, and called after 
Anna who had reached the pavement. ‘ Stay a 
moment. Did you wish for some flowers?” Anna 
turned, and saw such a pleasant-faced old gentleman, 
that all her anger vanished. 

“A rose for an invalid sister, sir,” she replied. 

‘Come in, come in, and help yourself. The win- 
dows were raised, so that through the blinds the foot- 
man’s insolence reached my ears. He complained to 
me this morning of the beggars at the door, and I 
foolishly gave him money, telling him to clear the 
door with that and send none empty away.” 

At the word beggar, the blood again crimsoned 
Anna’s cheek. Without noticing it, the gentleman 
continued :—*‘* How the scamp treats the poor beggar 
I should like to know, if this is the way a lady's 
simple request for a flower is met. I know not how 
to apologize for having such a fellow about the house. 
But here we are in the garden. Now pick for your- 
self such as you like, and as many as you wish.” 

“Tt is this rose,” said Anna, “that my little sister 
admires so much; she can see it from her window.” 
As she spoke, she broke off a branch of the delicate 
white buds, to which she added a cluster of china 
roses, a spray of beautiful fuchsia, a geranium, and a 
purple pansy. 

‘I admire your selection,” said her companion. 

“ They are all so beautiful,” she answered, ** it would 
be hard to choose, if beauty were the test; but I have 
taken those that remiud me of pleasant scenes in days 
gone hy. Thank you for your kindness in permitting 
me to gather them. My little sister loves flowers so 
well that this gift will make her very happy.” 

“No thanks. You are welcome to a3 many more. 
Come again, when these are withered.” e 

Anna thanked him again, as he opened the street 
door for her to pass out. Then hastening on, she was 
soon softly opening the door of their own little room. 
Lulu was asleep. A tear stil] glittered on the long 
lashes which shaded the flushed cheek, while a smile 
Nngered on the lipe; pleasant dreame had chased 
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away sad thoughts. Quietly, Anna arranged her floral 
treasure in a delicate vase, and then placed it just 
where Lulu’s eyes would rest upon it when she first 
wakened. 

The sweet perfume stole over the senses of the little 
sleeper. Dreamily she uttered ‘‘ Flowers, sweet flowers,” 
—then opening wide her blue eyes, fixed them wonder- 
ingly upon tne beautiful bouquet before her. 

“Q, Anna! where did youget them? Those lovely 
white buds are just what I was wishing for. I am 
aimost sure they came from that splendid rose-bush 
over the wall. But how could you get them?” 

“I gathered them, Lu; gathered them all for you. 
And now, if you can keep quiet, I will tell you all about 
my adventure.” 

While Anna is amusing Lalu with a graphic account 
of the surly servant and the kind old gentleman, this 
gentleman himself (a baronet in rank), alone in his 
library, is sadly thinking of days and scenes away back 
in his boyhood’s time. In his hand is a miniature of 
a little girl with sunny ringlets and dimpled cheeks. 
Ber blue eyes evwem to look smilingly upon him 
as he speaks, partly to himself, partly to the little 
pictured face :— 

“Ah! my little Ella, still bright and smiling, while 
I have come to be an old, grey-headed man, a lone old 
man with none to care for, none to care for me! 
Forty years since I bade good-by to my Leicestershire 
home. All that made England dcar to me was the 
graves of my parents, and the presence of my dearly- 
loved, only sister. I left her happy in the love of a 
kind husband, and this little olive branch, my pretty, 
petted niece. Years passed; I heard of my sister's 
death, and that her little Elia was cared for by her 

father’s friends. She grew up and marricd, before I 
returned from *=Aix with the fortune Isougut. Then, 
when I enqurrea ror her, none oouldtell me. I learned 
that her husband, in the service of the Crown, had 
been stationed in Canada. There were rumours of her 
death. I have written many letters, and would go a 
long distance to find you, bright-eyed Ella! If living, 
you too have grown old, and this little face must be 
greatly changed; still it could never lose that winning 
smile. Que thing more I can do, and if that docs not 
avail, then I shall give up all hopes of ever secing you 
again.” 

As he spoke, he took a pen from the desk and rapidly 
wrote these words :— 


“Tf Ellen Russel, who was for many years in Canada, 
or any of her descendants are living, they will confer a 
favour, as well as reccive a bencfit, by addressing I. 
L. H1., Post-office, Coventry.” 


This he at once despatched to the London Zimes, 
and the local papers, for several insertions in each. 

Weeks passed, wecks of solitary loneliness to the 
gray-haired Baronet, and of tedious convalescence to 
the bright-eyed Lulu. Before the hue of health had 
quite returned to her check, his garden was gay with 
autumnal flowers, and the rish clusters of purple grapes 
drooped over the trellis. Lach day it was the child's 
delight to watch the bursting of bright buds and tlie 
falling of faded flowers, until she knew and loved each 
plant as well, or better, than did the kind old gentle- 
man himself. He one day caught a glimpse of a pair 
of wistful eyes intently watching him as he trained 
over the wall a truant vine. Pausing in his work, be 
rapidly severed dahlias, roses, and verbenas, with a 
lavish hand. Gathering these altogether in a paper, 
he added a few large clusters of his finest grapes, and 
sent them by the hands of a servant to the little girl at 
the window. 

Lulu was in raptutes over both fruit and flowers. 
Anna was away with her music lessons, and this was 
one of her weary hours. She arranged and re-arranged 
the fruit in her own little basket, and the flowers in 
the vase upon the table with admiring delight, until 
her sister's return. Anna was pleased with Lulu’s 
happiness; but her spirit’s sadness was too deep to be 
chased away with flowers. Her pupils continued so 
few in number, that she feared she should be unable to 
pay the rent of their room. Lesides, her wardrobe 
needed to be replenished. Very dark seemed the way 
before her; but, with a smiling face, she hid from 
Lulu’s eyes her aching heart, as she praised the fruit 
and admired the flowers, even to her sister’s satisfac- 
tion. 

** But what have you here?” she said, as she turned 
away andi picked up a paper from the floor. 

“Oh, the paper they were wrapped in! You sce 
they were all just huddled together in that newepaper, 
and I have had such a pleasant time picking out and 
arranging them.” 

“Why Ln, it’s the Times. I like now and then to 
see a London paper,” she said, as she seated herself, 
for a rest after her long walk, with the journal in her 
hand, over which her eye rapidly glanced. ‘ How 
curious are some of these advertisemeuts,” she con- 
tinued. As she spoke she started, drew the paper 
nearer to her, then laid it down, then lifted it up and 
read again and again the advertisement inquiring for 
Elten Russel. 


“Can it mean our mother?” she said to herself. 
“That was her maiden name! Montreal was my 
birthplace. It can do no harm at least to answer the 
inquiry; but I must not tell Lula. If it sliould 
prove a mistake, she ehall not share the disappoint- 
ment.” 

That evening she wrote and sent to the post-office 
the following note :— 


“The children of Eien Russe] may be found at No. 
13, S—— Street" 


This note was received by Anna's kind neighbour, 
next morning. He opened the envelope, read these 
words, and started to his feet. ‘‘The same town! the 
same strect! the very next door! and I not know it!” 

Not until he was ascending the steps of No. 13, did 
he reflect that he knew not the name of a single inmate 
there. 

Hurriedly retracing his eteps, he rang the bell for 
his housekeeper, who quickly answered his summons. 

“Martha,” he said, as che entered the room, “ can 
you tell me who lives next door, at Ne. 13 ?” 

“It is a very respectable lodging-howke, Sir Hugh, 
kept by a Mrs. Wilmot. A nice old lad she is, too ?” 

“Do you know any of her lodgers?” 

‘None, but the little dear you seat the flowers to. 
She and her sister fave the room overlooking our gar- 
den. Ter sisterée a musi¢e governess, sweet looking 
young lady, though I think from appearances they are 
very poor.” 

“I should like to see this little girl. I dare say the 
child can tell the name of every lodger there. Can you 
contrive to bring her here?” 

“Ob yes, Sir Hugh! she will be delighted to see 
the garden, and I shall be glad to go and fetch her; 
for somehow I took a mighty faney to that child.” 

**You may as well invite her sister to come, too; a 
breath of fresh air wiJ Go them both good,” said tie 
old gentleman, as he tarmed towards the garden, and 
there took his favourite seat in a rustic chair half hid- 
den by a climbing vine. 

He had not waited lo»g when the patter of little 
feet and childish exclamations of delight announced 
the approach of his little visitor. Soon a turn in the 
path brought her full before him. Involuntarily he 
called out * Ella,” so striking was the likeness to the 
sister playmate of his boyhood. The same hair, and 
eyes, and srnile. 

Lulu started, and ran towards him, ‘ Did you call 
me, sir?” she said. ‘* My name is Lucy, but I love 
best to be called Lulu. My dear mamma's name was 
Ella.” 

He drewthe child towards him as heasked,—‘* Where 
is your mamma, dcar ?” 

She shook her head sadly, and the tears gathered in 
her eyes, as she replied : ‘* She is gone—goue to heaven, 
were dear papais. Anna and I are all that are left 
here, now.” 

Pleased with a stranger's sympathy, she went on to 
tell all that she knew ot their past history. Ler child- 
ish prattle, to which he eagerly listened, was at length 
interrupted by the approach of Anna, who had pro- 
mised to come for her at the cloce of half an hour. 

“There is my sister Anna coming for me,” she e@x- 
claimed, as she sprang away, and bouuded down the 
path. 


The Baronet followed her flying footsteps, and ex-- 


tending his hand to Anna, said :—*‘* From what your 
little sister has told me, I infer that the reply to an 
inquiry in the Times, was written by yourself; and if 
so, you are the children of Ellen Russel.” 

“Weare, sir. That was our dear mother’s maiden 
name. Our father’s name was Leslie.” 

“ Did you ever hear her speak of an Uncle Hugh ?” 

“ Often and often; but he went away from home, 
and died in India when she was but a little girl.” 

**No, he did not die; he is alive and well, and at 
present a resident in this very town. Come to my 
house to-morrow afternoon, and you shall meet him 
here.” 

“ Would he not come to us, sir?” said Anna, with 
a quick glance at her shabby dress, which she felt was 
not very suitable for an evening visit. 

‘He is an old man, full of whims, and to meet you 
here would be more agreeable to him.” 

“ Please tell me,” interrupted Lulu, who could keep 
still no longer; her blue eyes had dilated, under the 
astonishing news, to their utmost capacity. So many 
questions she wanted answered, but only one she 
ventured to ask. ‘Has he any children? please tell 
me,” 

Long and earnestly he looked at the sweet, eager 
face upturned to his; and not until the question * Has 
he any children?” was repeated, did he answer,— 
“Yes, he has two. You shall be introduced to them 
to-morrow. I can answer ne more questions now.” 

Anna was glad to say ‘‘Good-evening,” and seek 
the retirement of their own room, there to think and 
talk with Lulu over the strange events of the day. 
Lulu asked question upon question; and it was long 
after her usual bed-time before the excited child could 
be soothed to rest. 


The morning came. The music hours had never 
seemed longer to Lulu. A box was left at the door 
directed to hergelf. On the inside of the lid she read 
these words—“ Uncle Hugh believes in first impres- 
pray Accept and wear this gift for your mother's 

e.” 

How Lubu's liffle fingers fluttered over those beauti- 
ful dresses! She knew not which most'to admire, the 
soft gray, with ite Dewutifal ‘treimming, for Auna, w 
the pretty blae silk ¥or ter @wn little self. How ofter 
she uncovered the ox for just ‘ome more peep, anx 
how often she looked far down the street for Anna's 
coming! 

At length Anna came; but to Lulu’s surprise she 
seemcd to view the gift with more of pain than plea- 
sure, and to her oft-repeated question, ‘‘ Are they not 
beautiful ?” only replied, “I woeld rather not wear the 
dress. I don't like such odd whims.” 

* Why, sister, you haven't anything nearly so pretty 
wear. I think Uncle Hugh was very kind to send 
them,” was Lulu’s reproachful reply. 

Anna saw that her sister understood not the feeling 
which shrank from reteiving such presents, from an 
unknown hand, even though a relative; and not wish- 
ing to cloud her joyous anticipations, she proceeded at 
once to array the little girl in the dress intended for 
her. Very lovely Lulu looked, and as Anna smoothed 
again and again the soft glossy curls, she thought more 
kiudiy of Uncle Hugh's idea about first impressions. 
ficr own toilet was quickly made, and pronounced per- 
fect by the admiiing child. 

Anna’s beanty was not so striking as Lula’s. And 
yet their mew friend, as he met them at his own door, 
thought he had never seen two more lovely faces. His 
kind mamne™ soon made them feel @ home in the 
handsome drawing-room where they awaited the ar- 
rival of Uncle Hush. At his request, Anma scated 
herself at the piano, and, accompanied by the sweet 
voice of Lalu, sang her favourite airs. Lulu'’s impa- 
tience, at length, could be no longer controlled. Break- 
ing off in the midst of a song, she abruptly asked: 
doesn’t Uncle ugh come? Do you think he 
will be here this evening 2” 

“No doubt of that. But while you are waiting, Ict 
me show you his portrait,” the old gentleman said. 
And rising he led the way to a full-length portrait 
which occupied a recess in the opposite room. Draww- 
ing up the blind, he threw a flood of light on the face, 
saying, as he did so, ‘** Tell me what you think of him. 
Does he look at all as you expected ?” 

“Why, this is your likeness!” exclaimed Lulu; while 
Anna, guessing the truth, looked anxiously at him for 
the solution of the mystery. 

“ You are right, my child. I am the original of that 
picture, and I am Uncle Hugh.” 

As he spoke, he lifted the bewildered child in his 
arms, aud gave her a shower of kisses. ‘ Just this 
way,” he suid, “* I used to kiss your mamma, when she 
was a littie girl like you, and I a great teasing boy. 
You are the exact image of your mother, Lulu. But 
come, I must, as I promised, introduce you to my clul- 
dren.”’ Disengaging one arm he placed it around Anna, 
and drawing them both before a large mirror—‘ Here 
they are,” he playfully said, ‘‘Miss Anna and Miss 
Lulu Leslie, adopted daughters of Sir Hugh Hamp- 
ton!” 


indifferent to their indifference. 

G.Loves.—The practice of giving gloves at the 
funerals of relations is derived from very high anti- 
quity. Pope Leo I granted permission to bishops and 
abbots to wear gloves at funerals, and on certain other 
solemn occasions. It was customary to bury royal 
personages, and the higher orders of the clergy and 
the military with gloves on. On opening the tombs 
of bishops and abbots, gloves have been gencrally 
found on the hands or in the coffias. Ancient authors 
have described the kinds of gloves to be used by 
bishops, which, however, would be dry reading if 
quoted here. ings were formerly buried with gloves 
on their hands; and it is mentioned as a remarkable 
circumstance, that no gloves were found upon the 
corpse of King Edward I, whe was buried in the year 
1307. There is a monument of Philip I, of France, 
still in existence, in which he is represented in a re- 
cumbent posture, holding a glove in his hand. This 
king died A.D. 1108. in Canterbury Cathedral, the 
gloves of Edward the Black Prince are suspended over 
his tomb. In the old church at Glastonbary, within 
a few years, the gloves of Sir Giles Hungerford, who 
fell in the French wars, were hung up with his helmet 
and spurs. As honour attached itself to him who pre- 
sented or received a glove on certain occasions, so it 
was a mark of great degradation to be deprived of it. 
The Earl of Carlisle, in the reign of Edward II, was 
impeached, and condemned to die as a traitor. 
Among other circumstances attending-his degradation, 
his spurs were cut off with a hatchet, and his gloves 
were taken off. To be struck with the glove was the 
greatest possible insult, and usually a prelude to fatal 
violence. 


Wuen men are long indifferent toward us, we grow 
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TO OUR READERS. 
With this Number (No. 12) is Presented GRATIS, 
enother ‘splendid 
SUPPLEMENT OF NEEDLEWORK PATTERNS, | 
PRINTED COLOURS, 
direct from Paris. 


*.* Part 2, price 6d., now publishing contains, in ad- 
dition te the cdinaty attractive features of BOW BELLS 
—viz, the Fine Art Gallery— Picturesque Sketches 
Noedlework Patterns—Portrait Gallery—the two popular 
and ex¢iting tales, entitled “Twenty Straws” and “ Tur 
Discarpep Wire’’—tho following magnificent presents :— 

1—A SUPPLEMENT, GRATIS, containing a Set of 
meet composed by Walter Boulvin, the celebrated 

rench Professor. 

9.—A Needlework Supplement GRATIS, of Parisian 
Fashions for the Month, obtained direct from Paris. 

3.—THE BOW BELLS POLKA, composed by Mr. 
W. H. Montgomery. 

4.—The second of the beautifnl, coloured Steel En- 
gravings of the Paris Fashions, GRATIS, designed 
expressly for BOW BELLS, in Paris. 

London: J. Dicks, 313, Strand. 


A SPLENDID FAMILY VOLUME. 
Now Ready, handsomely bound in embossed cloth, and 
gilt lettered, price 6s. 6d. (by post. 1s. 8d. extra), Vol. LI of 


“BOW BELLS.” 

It is suitable for every drawing-room table and every 
library, and is calculated to afford a fund of wholesome 
amusement and valuable instruction in the midst of every 
family circle. 

Handsome Case for binding Volume II, for those who 
have preserved their sets, may be procured at our Office, 
price 28. 3d.; by post, 2s. 9d. 

The Title-page and Index to Volume II is also on sale, 
price 1d.; by post, 2@ 

London: J. Dioxs, $13, Strand. 
THE CHILDREN IN THE WOOD. 

Hanpsome gilt frames for the above beautiful Picture 
given with No. 1 of this Journal, price 2s. Maple and gilt, 
3s., complete. The trade supplied with mouldings, at 
George Rees, 57, Drury Lane, and 34, St. Martin's 
Established, 1800. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

To ovr Baris and Tue Peyxy 
LUSTRATED WEEKLY News ‘sent post free to any part of the 
United Kingdom tires penny postage stamps. Persons 
wishing to fora ter, so as to receive Bow 
Betts and Toe Werxtry Ittusrratep News through the 
post, may remit a subscription of 8s. 3d. to Mx. Joun Dicas, 
at the’ Office, 813, Strand. 

AR letters intended for the Editor, to be directed thus: 
to “The Editor of Bow Briis:"= those for the Publisher, 
to Mra. Joun Dicgs, No. 313, Strand, W.C. 

Jn no case will rejected manuscripts be returned to their 
authors, @ho-are therefore requested to kecp copies of them. 

*,* Persons wishing to subscribe for a Quarter, so as to 
receive the. publication through the post, may remit a sub- 
scription of 2s. 24., to Mr. John Dicks, at the Offce. 

s ‘s Compiere Worxs.—The complete works 
of Shai bound, containing thirty-seven il- 
lustrations an‘ portrait of the author, now publishing. To 
be obtained at our Office, price 2s. 

e*, In reply to numerous inquiries, we again assure our 
subscribers that we have now issued as many plates of 
“ The Children in the Wood” as we have copies of No. 1 
of the New Sertes of Bow Be.ns. Every subscriber should 
— received the coloured plate fram jhe agents before 


A fs no receipt to prevent 
the whiskers from growing. We should have thought 
— would like to cultivate their growth, rather than 

or 


ch ‘destroy it. 
Miswm.—Both your tions aro answered in the 
other publication to which you have also written. 


TrapzesmaN SusscrtBpeiR.—A case to bind Volume II can 
be had at our Office for 2s. 3d.; by post, 2s.9d. We do 
not undertake to bind the volumes, but merely supply the 
cases, or covers, for the purpose. 


M. M.—The name Charlotte is French in its origin, and - 


means “all noble.” 

M. W.~—The so-called “ Moore’s Melodies”"—that is, the 
tunes or airs to which Moore has written woris— are 
mostly the national airs of Ireland, which, for hundreds of 
years, have been sounding on the mouutains and in the 
valleys of Erin. Moore has simply done for them what 
Burns did for the national melodies of Scotland; namely, 
he has, so to speak arrested and interpreted them—given 
them articulate voice; and his interpretation, made in the 
light and fervour of his unrivalled genius, set the hearts of 
the world in a glow, and rendered his name immortal. 

T. W. W.—You can no more acquire the ability to act in 
accordance with etiquette, in an easy and graceful manner, 
by studying rules and books, than you could becume a 
good horseman or sharpshooter by reading about equcs- 
trianism and rifle practice. To acquire easy manners in 
society, you must yrequent society, and learn from observa- 
tion and practice how to act. No matter if you are bashful 
and awkward at first, you must nevertheless go into 
society, keep your eyes and ears open, and take practical 
lessons in manners and etiquette. 

D. M.—Peter the Great, wishing to teach his people a Ies- 
son of obedience, instituted private socicties, of which he 
was himself asimplemember. Therules of these societies 
were very stringent. An amusing anecdote is recorded of 
the Czar, in connection with them. Onco, it appears, on 
meeting in the strects of St. Petersburgh a person who 
held an office above him in a particular association, the 
Czar forgot to salute him. For this Peter was arraigned, 
and being found guilty in the charge of disrespect, was 
ordered to pay a fine. He readily acquiesced. 

Youne Harky.—It frequently happens that a portion of 
the whiskers may be of a reddish or auburn tint, while 
the rest are brown or black. There is no remedy. As for 
dyeing the obnoxious 8, We can scarcely recommend 
such @ course, as the dye would speedily yivld to the in- 
fluence of soap and water, and would have to be con- 
gtantly renewed, 


S.C.—Send us your address, and we will recom 
respectable London soliciter. 
Gustavus D.—It would be rather indiscreet for a boy of 
seventeen and a girl of fifteen to enter into an engagement 
of marriage, even if the boy's parents were rich. It would 
be better for them to continue on a footing of friendship 
merely, for three or four years at least; and at the end of 
that time, if they still continued to have a sufficiently strong 
regard for each ‘other, they might take the subject of an 
engagement into consideration. 

C. B. B.—Exhibitions of violence in the presence of ladies 
should always bo avoided, except when it becomes 
necessary to protect one's sclf, or another, from serious 
injury. A gentleman is not bound to resent an insnlt 
while in the presence of a lady. The rule is, to pass it by 
until some future time, when it can be resented without 
distnring the nerves of any lady whatever. 

A Faruer.—It is difficult for a stranger to give you 
advice, that would be of practical vatuc, as to the dif- 
ferant trades or professions te which vour boys should be 
put. Your statement concerning their several traits and 
capacities is not definite nor comprehensive; and the 
chances are thatitis far from being perfectly accurate. 
The best thing for you to do, is to give all your boys a 
thorough edocation—physical and moral as well as mental. 
In this country, the tendency is to neglect the body, and 
over-cultivate the mind. Dut a man without a good, sound, 
stanch, enduring body, is a pour creature in this world, 
no maiter Low much intellectual culture he may baye re- 
ceived. 

X. Y. O.—When a lady and gentleman are but slightly 
acquainted, itis the part of the former to recognise the 
latter first, when they meet in‘ the street. 

Epwarp M.—Jealousy and love are not indissolubly 
united. Jealousy is love diseased. A woman cannot love 
the man to whose infidelitics she can remain indifferent. 
Jealousy and mortification aro the results of infidelity and 
inattention. 

H. U1. 0.—Many a man has been rescued from ruin by 
the wise counsels of his wife ; aud many a foolish husband 
hes most seriously injured himself and family by the re- 
jection of the advice of his wife, stupidly fearing that if he 
followed it, ho would be rega:dcd as henpecked. A hus- 
band can never consult a counsellor more deeply inter- 
ested in his welfare than his wife. 

Canoume W.—You oro a discreet, modest, and sensible 
young lady ; and you ore perfectly right in’refusing mere 
street acquaintance. It is far bettcr to be without a beau 
than to obtain one by such means. We think modest, re- 
tiring young ladies more likely to obtain husbands than 
forward and coquettish ones; for, although the men will 
flirt and laugh with the latter, they are generally shy of 
forming a more binding connection. 

Jessica B.—A young lady should not seck to draw out 
young men, as to their sentiments towards Ler. There isa 
certain indescribable delicacy an¢ tact possessed by every 

roper minded and proryer souled young lady, which wiil 
ead her aright in all such matters, if she will only follow 
its instructive teachings; and the girl who does not 
possess this subtle monitor and guice is in great danger of 
shipwreck. In all the matters to which you refer, do not 
do anything that you doubt the propriety of. That is a safe 
rule to follow, as it cannot lead you to harm. 

THom:s L.—Husbands should not neglect the society 
of their wives. After marriage some men become 
convivial, and then they ingle in gay society, and home 
is left to take care of itself; others become intellectual, 
and lecture-halls and reading-rooms are frequented, 
and home is deserted. Every enjoyment, of whatever 
kind, should bo mutual. The lover who was so assiduous 
iu his attentions, should not lose that assiduity after putting 
the plain gold ring on the finger of his lady-love. We 
fear you are g to get tired of home, hence the 
little quarrels of sueh frequent occurrence betwixt your- 
self and wife. 

Venus. — We do not know that a lady deserves any 
credit- for personal beauty; but sho will be pretty certain 
to obtain credit and admiration both for it, or on account 
ofit. Itis all very well for moralists to argue that beauty 
is only sxin-deep, that it is flecting, that it is a mero ac- 
cident, that it is no indication of moral, mental, or spiritual 
worth, and all that; but the fact remains that beauty isa 
power. It is true that when a beautiful woman is dis- 
covered to be ignorant, or bad-tempered, or low-minded, 
or anything else that is repulsive, the shock fs greater than 
it would have been if she had been homely: but, never- 
theless, at first sight beauty will, in most cases, carry the 
day against all competitors; and when it happens to be 
united with great accomplishments and moral worth, it 
becomes almost irresistible. Therefore, despise not beauty, 
but fortify it by every possible excellence. 

F. S.—Apply to some of the picture-dealers in Wardour 
Street or Lond Street. Persons must see pictures to give 
you an idea of the value of them: such matters cannot be 
maneged by correspondence. Sir Peter Lely lived long 
before Mzarie Antoinette, 

A (Whitstable).—We are open to receive 
musical contributions; but they must be of a irst-class 
character. 


egg, will clear the voice for singing. 

W. R. O.—Cattle do not eschew buttercups, but cat them 
readily along with the grass, 

CORRESPONDENTS whose questions we are unable to 

answer.—E. D. (Washington); Manet; Lepanon (Not- 
tingham); T. B. H. (Stirling); AR W; 8.5.8; A 
Constant Reaper (Staplehurst). 
Tue Hanpwritinc.—M. M.; may beimproved by practice 
and by taking a few lessons of a muster.—ANNE L.: very 
preity.—A. W. W.: a miscrable scrawl.—D. X.: most dis- 
graceful—N. N. B.: genteel and pretty.—O. O.: a good 
commercial hand.—T. M. T.: fit for a lawyer's office.—N. 
poe : could be improved by practice.—J. M.: tolerably 
g 


ESSAYS, 
HiIsToRIcaL, SCIENTIFIC, AND DOMESTIC. 


A FEW THOUGHIS ON CHANGES. 

“ ONE man in his time plays many parts ;” aud as we 
have begun with a quotation from Shakspere (which 
brings before us the forest of Ardennes, and pale, 
melancholy Jacques, delivering his world-famous 


speech to the banished duke and his companions), we 


J. ML—A little lemon-juice and moist sugar, or a rawe 


cannot help remarking what changes have taken place 

in the theatrical world since the time of that great 

dramatist ; and how strange it seems that we now 

laugh at the burlesqued versions of those plays which 

a been revered and wept over for 80 many genera- 
ons. 

But that is merely a digression, and tiiis article is to 
be anything but theatrical. 

We, indeed, play so many parts in our lives, that 
every year—nay, every month—almost every day— 
sees some change in our existence ; and looking back 
to what we were some ycars ago, we can sometiies 
scarcely believe that the person who now lives is the 
sanmie Who was then in existence. From childhood (bright 
and golden) to age (how often cold and lonely) —from 
the cradle to the grave, what changes we pass through t 
How fast the days come one after another, making 
us men and women before we are aware of it, aud 
then dragging us quickly down into old age, till we 
become suddenly aware that our lives must be near an 
end, and think how wasted our days have been, and 
what different things we would do if we could only 
live them over again! 

It is strange that we are seldom contented with the 
period of life we are in, but are always wishing our- 
selves younger or older. The child, getting weary of 
his playthings, and growing above his dependent posi- 
tion, thinks of the things he will do, and the differ nt 
life he will lead when he becomes a man: and the 
man, worn out with the cares of the world, and disap- 
pointed at the non-realization of the brilliant day- 
dreams he dreamed in his youth, imagines childhood 
to be such a happy, innocent time, and would give 
anything to be a boy again. But let us say that the 
childhood imagined by those who can only partly pe: 
cutect their is a@ very different thing from the 
chilthood of reality; and children themscives nave 
very different ideas, and think very different things 
from what old age imagines. The case stands thus :— 
Childhood, knowing nothing of the future, imagines it 
to be the “ golden age ;” and mankind, having failed 
to find perfect happiness, imagines that it is only at- 
tained in childhood. 

Some pcople take the changes of life very philoso- 
phically, and, living according to their age, are per- 
feotly happy and contented. We ou2ht tosay alm’ st; 
for we do not think it was ordained that any one 
should be wholly happy; such a state of existeuce 
would only make us love this world too mueh, and 
think very little about any other. But to a great 
many the changes come so quickly that they are un- 
able to keep up with them, and so fall considerably 
behind the times, which, no doubt, accounts for many 
of the peculiaritics we notice in our fellow-creatures. 
There are people who pass their years in a state of 
childhood, and, though living to a ‘great age, have uo 
idea of the duties and vocations belonging to an 
advanced period of life; amd there are others who seem 
to have neycr been young at all, but take upon them- 
selves the habits and manners of age long before they 
have reached such a period, and go down to the grave 
without having ever felt the dreamy longings of youth, 
or known any of its dear, simple pleasures. 

We have heard and read of people who, at certain 
parts of their life, become stationary ; and we believe 
that @uch a case may often happen. For there may 
have been days when we were very happy, and certain 
dreams we had long dreamed were on the point of 
being realized. Those days may have passed away; 
the people who helped to make them happy are either 
dead or somehow lost to us; the old associations are 
all broken, and the very place itself may have changed ; 
but we, to whom those days were the happiest we had 
ever known, can never forget them, and their remi- 
niscences will be for ever making the present seem 
dreary, and the future without hope; so that, though 
long years have passed over us, we will never change, 
but until death have the same thoughts and fancics we 
had in the old loag ago. Truthfully speaking, we 
think the episode of Miss Wavisham, in Charla 
Dickens’ **Great Expectations,” about as true a one 
as ever was written. 

It is no doubt the best way to take life as it comes 
—to be playful and thoughtless in childhood, and 
when grown up to obtain a certain position in the 
world—get married, and * live happy ever aiterwards.” 
But how few of uscan do so' Metory is too strong, 
and the old associations of the past will ris¢ up before 
us, making us wish to live with the same people, oud 
do the same things as we did in days gone for cici. 
However matter-ej-fact our lives may be, the ©: 
ghosts of the past will rise up before us, and pl. 
us into sort of dreaming discontent. It may be 
duty not to give way to such wild, unreasonable log 
ings, but we should not be too hard upon the gues, 
for, seen sensibly, such visions often leave pare, gd 
thoughts behind them—thoughts tbat make us fel 
better and stronger, aud more willirg to “do our 
duty in that state of life unto which it shall please 
God to call us.” 

Tne passion of acquiring riehes, in order to support 
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THE FINE ARTS. 


PHEASANT SHOOTING. 

AT this season of the year, many of our readers, if 
they have not themselves joined in the sport of phea- 
eant shooting, may probably have seen the sportsman, 
accompanied by a brace or two of spaniels, and per- 
haps a retriever, hastening away to the covert and 
wood, in order to commence havoc among the fea- 
thered tribe. Yet a vast number of our readers have 
doubtless never seen @ sportsman fully equipped; 
hence a fine art engraving of pheasant shooting will be 
acceptable to all. The first will fully realise our pic- 
ture as being minutely correct, while the second may 
now see at a glance the mode of procedure adopted by 
the sportsman. 

The spaniels have gone in under the brushwood and 
etarted pheasant, and no sooner on the wing than it 
has been too surely hit by the keen marksman. 
There, too, is the attendant, in slouched hat and smock 


Y 


jrock. He has just taken from the retriever one bird ; 
and now the dog, with dilating eye and lapping 
tongue, is ready to start off again to pick up the other 
bird now in the act of falling. Were it not for the 
dogs, very little pheasant shooting would be obtained 
in the covert, from the tendency which these birds 
have to use their legs instead of their wings when dis- 
turbed. They will run along the ground till far out of 
danger of pursuit by the sportsman; but with the 
small Blenheim or King Charles's spaniels, these can 
also run under the brushwood. Their tongue gives 
note as to the whereabouts of the birds; and to escape 
the dogs, it is then they take wing, and in a moment 
the subject of our picture is realised. 

PHILANDER MARKHAM, of Westfield, Massachusetts, 
ehot a rattlesnake, which was four fect in length, and 
had thirteen rattles. Mr. M. was ‘hunting—saw the 
enake just as it was ready to jump at him—raised one 
of his legs, and the serpent passed under it, and as it 
was preparing for a secend he shot him.— 
4:nerican Peper, 


CASTLE BUILDING. 
BY FANNY FERN. 
“On, you Icxurious puss!” That remark was ad- 
dressed to me, because I said I would like to be 
lulled to sleep each night, and awoke, each morning, 
by strains of sweet music. There's no harm in ima- 
gining things, I hope, provided one goes quietly and 
ploddingly on in what the ministers call, “‘ the path 
of duty.” Now, for instance, sometimes I amuse my- 
self planning beautiful forms of dishes, and cups, and 
plates, and glasses; beantiful patterns for carpets and 
wall-papers; beautiful and odd frames for pictures; 
beautiful draperies for window-curtains ; and beautiful 
shapes for chairs and tables. Sometimes I eat an ima- 
ginary breakfast, in a room with long windows, 
opening out into a lovely garden, full of sweet flowers ; 
like lilies of the valley, and roses, and mignionette, 
and heliotrope and violets—oh, yes! violets every- 
where. Then those lovely lilies should grow in the 
water at the bottom of the garden, and some of 
them should be bronght in, fresh, dewy, and cool, and 


PHEASANT SHOOTING. 


placed on the breakfast-table; and little birds should 
hop in, over the threshold of the breakfast-room, for 
crumbs, and sing mea song of thanks; and a great 
monstrous dog should lie prone in the verandah, and 
vines should wreathe themselves round the pillars 
thereof ; clematis and sweet pea, and honeysuckles, 
white and red. Such trees and such velvet grass as I'd 
have around the house! Giant horse-chestnuts, and 
elms, and oaks, and maples; and here and there a 
lovely statue peeping out in some unexpected place. 
And then I'd invite you, and you, and you; not be- 
cause I would like to make a show-thing of it, but 
because I would like to see you enjoy it as much as 
myself. 

Wouldn't it be nice? I do hate ugly things—there's 
no use in denying it. Sometimes Mr. Librario brings 
in one of his awful profound books, and lays it on my 
parlour-table ; he looks for it shortly, and finds it not. 
“I knew it would be banished when I put it there,” 
he says, *‘ because the binding was so homely.” 

He pretends, too, that water tastes just as cool 
poured out from an ugly-shaped pitcberas out of my pet 


o WERE it given to our organic eye to see into the 


china one, with the graceful lip, and vine-wreath¢% 
sides and handle; and when I send for a “‘ head-ache- 
cup-of-tea,” and add, ‘‘ Now be sure you bring it in my 
lovely blue-tinted cup and-saucer,” he laughs, and asks, 
“if that will make my head any better?” Why, of 
course it will. Now, you see, if I, like a coward, 
shirked work and shrank from the disagreeables of life, 
when they had to be met, that would be one thing. 
But I don't: I just take them vigorously by the horns, 
till I get over them; and so I maintain that I have a 
right to my luxurious dreams and my pretties, if they 
do me any good. Now haven't 1? And speaking of 
that, as I was growling round the other day, I saw 
such a dreadful waste of ingenuity, that my heart bled 
for the misapplied talent of the inventor. It was a 
straw-coloured butter-dish in the shape of a man’s hat, 
ribbon and all complete. The rim thereof did duty as 
a saucer, while the divorcible crown was clapped over 
the butter. Horrible! Then I saw an egg-dish, with 
a hen, awfully natural, doing duty as acover. I left 
the place abruptly, fearing I might see a meat-dish- 
cover, in the form of a pig~snout, tail, bristles and all 


Why, I ask, am I daily tortured with the sight of 
lamps supported by bronze cherubs, appealing piteously 
to my wide-awake maternal instincts? 

“ Didn't I tell you that it would he better if you 
hadn’t quite so much imagination,” triumphantly re- 
torts Mr. Cynic. 

Very true, you did; but still I den’tagree with you ; 
because looking at some people through that glorified 
medium, I have been able to discover virtues—which 
—otherwise——would not exist at all! ‘ 


minds of others, we should judge a man much more 
surely from what he dreams than from what he 
thinks; there is will in the thought, there is none in 4 
the dream. E 

How mysterious is human life, with all its diversi- 
ties of contrast and compensation; this web of 
checkered destinies ; this sphere of manifold allotment, 
where man lives in his greatness and grossness, a 
little lower than the angels, a little higher thar the 
brotes. 


| 
| 
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DOCTOR POMEROY. 
A STORY OF A SISTEK'S LOVE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MAN'S EVIL 
WORLD, ETC. 


“ALUNB IN THs 


CHAPTER 
AN INTRUDER. 


It was evening of the day on which Pomeroy had 
administered that fatal draught to his rashly confid- 
ing patient, so suddenly, and with such fearful 
agony slaying him; but not destroying his faith in 
his supposed friend, for Augustus died with no 
suspicion of how, or by whose treacherous hand, 
he had been so awfully stricken down. 

And how could Truman or any of the domestics 
suspect the terrible truth? All had lately dreaded 
that the last moments of their master’s life were near 
—all had been taught by Pomeroy to believe that 
his patient would not survive another of those 
paroxysms which, of late, he had so frequently 
endured. The cause of death appeared so clear, 
that a coroner’s inquest was decided to be quite 
unnecessary. An inqnest would not have troubled 
Pomeroy, for he would have had no fear for the 
result. The post-mortem examination of poor little 
Julia replied satisfactorily to the doubts which had, 
till then, as we have seen, so seriously perplexed 
him. 

It was evening of the day on which Augustus 
Lockwood had died, and his brother, Charles had, 
on that evening, at his own house, a very numerous, 
if not very select, assembly of the riotous com- 
panions of his now irregular life. 

The house within, from its lowest to its top- 
most floor, seemed all ablaze with light. New 
and costly chandeliers had been fitted for the 
occasion—upholsterers had supplied the choicest 
and most recherché furniture. It might have been 
supposed impossible to surpass the sumptuous ele- 
gance which reigned in the principal drawing- 
room, @ very large, and in itself, a most maguificent 
apartment. Imniense mirrors, aided by the bril- 
liant light, reflected truthfully every person, and 
every, even the minutest object there—statuettes 
and vases of flowers were scattered around; some- 


thing of the choicest and the rarest filled up 
every nook and corner. | 

Heavily embroidered drapery was folded back, 
disclosing a large opening, the exirance to a second | 
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drawing-room; in ita whole extent, visible from ; thiuk of it makes my mouth water.” 


the first, and almost rivalling it in splendour, | 
and there were scen the tables prepared for a | 
feast, which would prove fully worthy of its | 
luxurious surroundings. 

Charles Lockwood's friends, so called because 
they had shared with him in so many orgies, of 
which he and they should have felt ashamed, 
now entertained by him, had come resolved to avail 
themselves to the utmost of a hospitality so lavishly 
displayed that its splendour and abundance amazed 
them all, and aroused to some degree of energy 
even those amongst them who were so blazé, that 
only something on the verge of an impossibility 
could be to them a sensation. 


These expectant and exacting guests employed 
no ceremony with the velvet ottomans, the damask 
couches, or the silk-covered luxurious chairs. 

The friends of Charles were sitting reclining, and 
sprawling everywhere, and all drinking with 
boisterous laughter, and roaring and shouting 
with all the strength of their lungs. Wine was 
flowing whichever way you turned, and not a 
little of it had already fallen upon those splendid 
chairs and couches. 

Lolling in an easy chair, his legs dangling over 
one of its arms, and a huge meerschaum pipe in 
his mouth, was our eccentric acquaintance, Jona- 
than Scrag, the medical student. His beard had 
grown, and was of even a more fiery redness 
than its stubble had promised for it, while the 
usual scarlet of his face was now considerably 
deepened by the large quantities of wine he had im- 
bibed and was imbibing; what its hue might be at 
the close of that night’s orgie, it would have 
required a very vivid imagination indeed to con- 
ceive. 

Jonathan constantly hunting up Pomeroy, had 
so made the acquaiutance of Charles, on whom 
he had as much as possible fastened. 

It was with pride and happiness, the student 
said, that he devoted to Charles Lockwood's 
service every moment which he could snatch from 
his studies. 

Charles was seated as much apart from the rest 
there as was possible, and amidst all the noisy 
revelry he alone was silent aud full of gloomy 
thought. 

“ The supper will be delicious!” Jouathan said, 
in answer to some who had begun to clamour for 
that repast. “Our noble host will not regret 


having appointed me Lis majcr-dcmo. Only to 


‘ 


Aud Jona- 
than smacked his lips with great gusto. “ Exqui- 
site dishes, sparkling wines; I feel now as though 
I were serving them, and eating them, and drinkir3 
them.” And Jonathan smacked his lips again, and 
more relishingly than before. 9 

“Ts it true, Jonathan,” asked one of the guests, 
“that you are now in the veterinary line ?” 

“T should be sorry to trust him with a horse of 
mine that was worth more than ninepence,” said 
another. And a loud shout of laughter followed. 

“This very morning I applied to be admitted 
amongst the vets,” Jonathan said, very gravely. 

“ Well, tell us all about it,” called some one. 

“ Yes, do, Jonathan, du!” was shouted by many 
voices. 

And Jonathan continued, vainly endeavouring 
to look melancholy. 

“Gentlemen, spite and envy have again been too 
much for genius. Even low-minded vets have re- 
fused to admit me to their fraternity !” 

Derisive exclamations of “ Refused again!” and 
shouts of laughter, long continued, followed Jona- 
than’s confession. And fresh and louder laughter 
arose when Jonathan, looking very solemn, and 
seeming to wipe away his tears, said— 

“TI thought, gentlemen, I was amongst friends, 
and am sorry to perceive that you have no re- 
spect for my injured feelings.” 

Charles was presently observed, and reproached 
for his silence and sombre looks amidst such uni- 
versal and noisy gaiety ; and was asked, jestingly, 
if—grieving at the enormous cost that night's enter- 
tainment of his friends would be to him. 

But Charles assured his friends that they were 
all mistaken—that he never in his life had been 
more happy, and called for wine, and drank it 
eagerly. 

Then there were fresh demands for supper. The 
guests were growing flat, they said, and only the 
exquisite supper and the unequalled champagne they 
had been taught to expect could restore them to a 
becoming state of elevation. 

But Charles pleaded that they should stay till 
Doctor Pomeroy arrived. He had, no doubt, been 
detaincd with Augustus, but would presently be 
with them. Of that Charles entertained no particle 
of doubt. 

“Sure to be here!" said Jonathan. “ Insepa- 
rables cannot long be separated—Damon would 
die without his Pythias.” 

Fut eupper was Joudly clamcured for—-supper 


~ 
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without another moment's delay, was the unani- 
mous vote, and to supper they went. 

The repast, commenced with some approach to 
quiet, ended in noise and uproar; screams of 
drunken laughter, hootings, and yellings were now 
universal and continuous; the hour at which the 
madness of these men, so recklessly depraved, 
would reach its greatest height was fast arriving, 
when a servant approached, and whispered a few 
words to Charles Lockwood. 

That whisper had been observed by one or two 
of the guests, who communicated its occurrence to 
the rest, and with great noise and confusion it was 
insisted that treason was meditated, and the ser- 
vant was commanded to proclaim, in a loud voice, 
his errand there. 

Charles laughed, and ordered compliance with 
their desire. 

Then, au ‘to all, the servant said that a lady 
had asked for, and requested to be allowed to see 
Mr. Charles Lockwood. And at that announce- 
ra loud bursts of drunkén laughter again pealed 
orth. 

“ Who is it?” asked one. 

“ Which is it?” shouted another. 

“ Trot her up!” roared several voices. 

“TI know!” said Jonathan, looking about as 
sensible as'an owl in day-lizht. his latest 
flame, the charming Seraphiua What’s-bar-name. 
He is maitten with her, and the poor girl perfectly 
adofes him. He has nezlected her since this morn- 
ing, or, to speak more properly, I should say now 
since yesterday morning, and the poor, broker- 
hearted creature has come to hunt him up!” 

Roars of laughter again, and renewed cries of, 
“ Trot ber up!” 

“T thought I had given orders,” Charles said 
sternly, to the servant, “that no lady was ever to 
be admitted to this house ?” 

Charles had been thus general in his commands, 
because he had now a new sct of servants, to whom 
Lucy Paget was entirely unknown. 

The servant said it was not he who had admiited 
this lady. 

Lockwood rose from the table to goto this lady 
visitor, expressing his determination to discover 
who it was had dared to disobey his orders by ad- 
mitting her. And, asking from his turbulent 
guests a promise that they would continue where 
they were till his return, to which they pledged 
their words conditionally that his stay from them 
did not exceed five minutes. 

Charles, greatly flushed, but not altogether in- 
ebriated, passed through the drapery, which had 
been let down when the supper had commenced, 
that the party might be snug, as they termed it, 
and had not walked many yards across the prin 
cipal drawing-room when he found himsel{ face to 
face with Lucy Pagct. 

Charles staggered back, clinging to achair. The 
wine-flush vanished on the instant from his face, 
leaving in its stead an almost deathly pallor. 

One of the servants of Lucy’s happy time still 
remained with Charles, and piticd her whom for- 
merly he had been taught to obey as Lis mistress, 
and on this night he had contrived that she should 
gain an entrance to the house. 

These two unhappy lovers had silently con- 
fronted each other for several moments before 
Charles could recover yoice to say, while panting 
with rage— 

“ You dare to come here, and at this hour, thus to 
present yourself before me ?” 


“ Yes,” said Lucy, surruwfully. ‘‘ Your doors have. 


been closed against me, and you yoursclf seldom 
within your own house; but I learned that you had 
people here to-night, it was for me a hope; for 
hours I had been waiting and watching for the 
moment which at last arrived, and at night, like 
a thief who fears detection, huve I entered a Louse 
which even you had taught me to believe would 
be my constant, happy home.” 

“Why come you—what would you with me ?” 
Charles asked, impatiently. 

“IT would that you should explain to me the 
cause of your stiange couduct. I would that the 
torture to which you have of late condemned me 
should have an end.” 

“ The time and place are badly chosen for such 
explanations,” Charles said, walking towards tho 
drapery to rejoin his guests, when Lucy, following, 
grasped his arm, and drew him back. 

“You shall not quit me thus,” the young girl 
exclaimed, with an energy which indignation for a 
moment restored tu her. ‘ You must tell me how 
it comes that you have forgotten all your vows— 
your solemn promises; why, to the most tender 
affection, the most passionate love, have so suddenly 


succeeded indifference and forgetfulness ? How, in 
short, it happens that you, whom I have so long 
and truly loved—of whom I was so recently the 
affianced wife, are now sinking fast to utter degra- 
dation, and that, to speak with you, I am compelled 
to await the hour of midvight, and then to hunt 
you out from amidst the drunken and depraved ?” 
Lucy had been forced to speak loudly that she 
might be heard by Charles through all the din and 
tumult of the adjoining room, which had not for a 
moment ceased, and which, as she concluded, and 
as if to add force to her words, rose to a hideous 


yell, such a8 madmen would shriek forth—and mad, . 


indeed, were those men then. 

Lucy’s soft, mild eyes were fixed with sorrowfal 
reproach on Charles, as she extended her hand 
towards a portrait hanging against the wall. The 
young man hastily turned aside ‘his head, and a cold 
shiver ran throughout him. He had no need to 
look, he knew it was his father's portrait to which 
the young girl pointed. 

“What would he have said to see such guests 
within his mansion ?” was at that moment the 
thought of both. 

“et us make an end of this!” Charles said, 
abruptly. “You can but know nothing in this 
world is eternal; spare yourself, then, useless te- 
proaches. It may be that yesterday I loved you, 
and that to-day I Jove another; that is all the ex- 
planation whioh I owe to you—the only explena- 
tion I shall give you !” 

“And thus calmly, with such insulting coldness, 
you dare to tell me that !2 Lucy said, the indignant 
blood mantling to her face, the next Moment to re- 
treat again, and leave hor pale and wan, as now she 
always was. 

“Tf one of us ha to address reproaches to the 
other, I do not think, Miss Paget, that yours would 
be the right to commence them !” 

“Oh, heaven !—what say you ?—with what have 
you to reproach me?” Lucy asked, astounded and 
amazed. 

“Do not question me, I shall not answer!” and 
Charles again sought to leave her, and again was 
withheld by Lucy. 

“You must answer me!” Lucy cried, imploringly, 
“for you sce well your silence crushes me, that 
grief is killing me! Charles, in the name of that 
devotion you Lad sworn to me, have mercy on me, 
have pity for the tears which you have caused to 
flow !” 

And weeping bitterly, she bent before Lim, till 
her knecs had almost touched the ground. 

“Your tears have no foree with me,” he said, and 
almost brutally, “ for I believe not in them !” 

Wringirg her hands, and casting her eyes to- 
wards hcaven—a very picture of despair, Lucy al- 
most shricked out :— 

“What then have I done, O God!—what then 
have I done that he should be to me so cruel and 
so merciless ?” 

“ And to this extent she can carry her perfidy!” 
now thought Charles, as he looked upon Ler, stand- 
ing there in an agony, which was all too terribly 
real. 

‘‘ Before I answer you, you must yourself reply 
tome!” Charles said aluud, and Lucy humbly bowed 
her head. 

“ At two o'clock to-day,” Charles continued, “you 
were not at your own house ?” 

“ That is true!” Lucy readily answered. 

“Whither had you goue?’” was the next ques- 
tion. 

And Lucy was troubled, she thought of the quar- 
rel that existed between the brothers —of their sepa- 
ration—and so it was with some degree of hesitation 
that she replicd:— 

“‘T was—I had gone to see your brother.” 

“To my brother !—Ah! you confess it!” Charles 
savagely shouted. 

“Wherefore your anger ?” Lucy wonderingly 
asked. 

“She has unblushingly confessed it!” Lockwood 
said to himself. ‘ Aud I s0 weak, that I was cling- 
ing with a last hope to the acceuts of that voice, 
which still found an echo in my heart!” 

“ Would you, then, that I should abandon him ?” 
Lucy innocently proceeded, so unconscious that 
every word she uttered was a barrier more to keep 
her from the manu she so distracted y loved. “ Would 
you forbid me to sce him, tuke from him my affee- 
tion, deprive me of his?” 

Charles was furious—and yet it might have been 
that further conversation between them would have 
led to an understanding, aud recognition of the truth, 
and so on tu a perfect reconciliation ; but, at this mo- 
ment, Lockwood's drunken friends, whose noise and 
uprear had not for an instant ceased, grown out of all 


patience at their host's long absence, dashed, yelli ng 
and hooting, through the drapery, which was soon 
torn down to make the passage easier, and Lucy fled 
affrighted, and as she hurried through the streets, 
she thought, and rightly too, perhaps, that the 
veriest wretch on earth was not, at that moment, so 
forlorn and miserable as was she. 

Charles sought, by still deeper and more frequent 
draughts of wine to overmaster the emotion which 
his interview with Lucy had raised within his breast. 
Another half-hour had passed, and the riot and dis- 
order, which long before it would have seemed im- 
possible'to exceed, were still increasing, when sud- 
denly, in @n insteht, there camea lull in the storm 
of voices, aud the jingling of glasses ceased as if by 
magic. 

Dr. Pomeroy had entered the room, and had ad- 
vanced steadily among these ‘reckless men —his eyes 
had asked for silence—he was their master-spirit, 
and they obeyed him. 

He was very pale, but that was usual with him, 
anda dark, ferocious scowl upon his face was the 
only token by which to guess the dire commotion 
of his inmost soal. 

Jonathan Sorag was the first to recover voice. 

“ Here you are then, at last, my jolly Hippocrates!” 
he said. 

“Come and make up for lost time!” said another. 

“ Drink, my jovial Doctor—drink !” was shouted 
in chorus, as a dozen glasses were thrust out to- 
_ him; but Pomeroy coldly waved them from 

m. 

“ What can this mean ?” thought Charles, whose | 
eyes had been fixed upon the Doctor, struck with 
his sombre manuer. 

Jonsthan had been observing, too, and now ex- 
claimed, with a mirthful shout :— 

“The Doctor couldn't look more uncomfortatle 
if he were going to be hanged!” 

And then all the guests sent forth a rcar of 
laughter. 

And the Doctor rolled his eyes towards Jonathan, 
aud looked curiously at him. 

“Aud straight through him, too,” Jonathan 
afterwards said. 

“Come,” said some one, “let us back to our wire, 
and have a jolly song!” 

lis motion was noisily and unanimously carried. 

Pomeroy waved his hand again, and all wero 
once more still. 

* There can be no more drinking, no more mith 
in this house to-night!” the Doctor coldly and 
quietly said. 

“jTalloa!” the guests shouted. “ What the dickens 
docs he mean ?” 

“Txplain yourself, Alfred!” Charles said, un- 
easily. 

“ Charles, my dear friend,” proceeded Pomeroy, 
speaking very quietly, ‘‘call all your courage te 
your aid, for I am the bearer of very wretched 
news !” 

“Oh, heaven!—I dare not understand you?” 
Charles exclaimed, trembling, aud with a look of 
terror. “My brother?—my brother ?” 

“ He has ceased to live!” the Doctor slowly and 
softly answered. 

Charles uttered a ery of agony, and sinking into 
a chair, covered his face, and wept and moaned. 

The consternation caused by the Ductor’s words 
sobered somewhat the most inebriated of young 
Lockwood’s guests, and they quickly, but quietly, 
withdrew—a house of mourning was no place for 
them—only, Jonathan went to Charles, and taking 
his hand, sought to condole with him. 

When all had reached the street, Jonathan gathered 
many of the convivialists together, and addressing 
them, said that he was sorry they should have been 
disturbed almost at the commencement of their 
revelry, and that, as he hated to sce his friends so 
disappointed, he was willing to invite himself to the 
house of any one of them, and to finish up 
properly. 

“No doubt !” exclaimed several, and all laughed. 

“ Yes, gentlemen,” harangued Jonathan, “unde: 
the painful circumstances I dispense with ceremony, 
and I invite myself—come along !” 

And he scized an arm of two of his friends, and 
dragged them along; others laughed and followed , 
while a few who had lost relish for further de- 
bauchery then, dispersed, and went their several 
ways towards home, to awake on the morrow, some 
with their vicious appetites renewed ; and others, 
perhaps, and let us hope it, somewhat wiser and 
better men. 

“My brother!—my poor brother!” groaned 
Charles, rocking himself to and fro. 

‘“‘T comprehend and share your grief,” the Doctor 
hypocritically said; “but if anything could con- 
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tribute to soften it, it would be the ingratitude of 
Augustus towards you, in his last moments.” 

‘ His ingratitude?” exclaimed Charles. 

“Not content with having stolen from you the 
heart of her who was about to become your wife, 
he entertained the wish also'to enrich her at your 


expense. 
Charles looked and wondered, but did not speak. 
“ Read!” and the dcctor handed to Charles the 
testament of which we know. 
Charles ran his eyes over the paper, and was 


amazed. 
“Lucy, the heiress of all his wealth!” he ex- 


claimed. 

“ Can you still believe that she returned not his 
love ?” the Doctor goadingly asked. 

‘‘No,—no!” replied Charles. “This donation, 
bequeathed to her in gratitude for her affection, 
takes from me the last shadow of a doubt!” 

A well-satisfied look, unobserved by Lockwood, 
was on the Doctor’s face. 

“Oh, what a dupe I have been to them!” con- 
tinued Charles, bis grief forgotten in the indignation 
which was devouring him. “Oh! henceforth I will 
believe in nothing upon earth!” 

The Doctor extended his hand, and said, smooth- 
ly and insinuatingly :— 

“ Not eveu in friendship ?” 

The offered hand was eagerly grasped. 

“Oh! yes—in yours—in yours alone, Alfred—for 
you all my affection. Be to me more than a fricnd, 
restore to me the brother I have lost !” 

Both were now silent for a little time, and both 
were bnsy with their own thoughts. 

Charles, after a while, gave back the testament to 
Pomeroy, and said to him :— 

“Be good enough, Alfred, to convey this docu- 
ment to my lawyers, and let it be properly exe- 
cuted.” 

Pomeroy drew back a step, paused a moment, as 
if amazed at the words which Charles had uttered, 
‘and, with seeming wrath, and simulated indignation, 
then exclaimed :— 

“That act would consecrate a shameful spolia- 
tion, and I cannot, ought not to permit it!” 

“What mean you? What would you do?” 
Charles hastily cried. 

“ My duty!” replied Pomeroy, as he approached 
the fire, extending towards it the paper. 

“Stay!” Charles called to him; ‘to destroy a 
testament is a crimo !” 

“ To burn this,” said Pomeroy, as he tossed the 
document to the flames, which instantly consumed 
it—“‘ to burn this one, is to repair a crime !” 

“Oh, Alfred!” faltered Charles, almost aghast 
with terror. 

And Pomeroy thought to himself, as he watched 
the bisekened ashes of the paper playing, and gradu- 
ally waoishing in the fire :— 

“ Now all the fortune belongs to Charles—and I 
am his physician !” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A BOWL OF PUNCH. 


WE must now to the very celebrated and very 
picturesquely-situated hotel, of an equally celebrated 
and picturesque town, but a very few miles from 
London. 

This hotel—which we will not name—is much 
affected by lovers, and newly-married couples, who, 
gazing from the balconics on the glorious summer 
landscape, so widely spread before them, bright and 
sunny, and in all its freshness like to their own 
happiness, which no dark cloud has yet, for a single 
moment, obscured, care not to remember that 
nowhere, not even in their own hearts, can reign 
perpetual summer. 

Charles, since his brother's death, had been droop- 
ing, languishing with a constant sorrow and me- 
lancholy, from which nothing had been able to 
arouse him. 

Lucy he had not seen nor heard of, nor from, 
since that terrible evoning; and he almost hated 
himself that he could not forget her, and that his 
weak heart still would plead for her. 

Doctor Pomeroy now, as will be readily imagined, 
the inseparable companion of young Lockwood, had 
advised a few days’ sojourn at the hotel which we 
have indicated; it would be so charming, he said, 
and would so recruit his friend’s strength, to pass a 
few days away from London, and from socicty, 
which was so troublesome and so wearying, and 
Charles coldly assented, and passively submitted to 
be led wherever it should please the Doctor to con- 
duct him. 

They had this very morning arrived; had be- 
spoke apartments at the hotel; had taken a walk in 


| 


the park which was near, and Pomeroy had then, 
for a while, rowed his friend upon the river, which 
is there so clear and unobstructed, and go pleasant. 

As they were leaving the park, a carriage dashed 
past them, its only occupant a lady. A pair of 
large, dark, and brilliant eyes for a moment rested 
on Pomeroy, anda small, well gloved hand was 
waved to him as the vehicle flew by. A sudden 
faintness almost overcame the Doctor, who mur- 
mured inaudibly—‘ Estafanza! Estafanza !” 

“It was to you, Doctor, that lady waved her 
hand,” said Charles. ‘“ What a lovely face, and 
what a singular expression was in her eyes as she 
looked towards you—of course, you know her ?” 

The Doctor did not answer; he was thinking 
how strange it was that Fstafanza should be there. 

They walked towards the river, and on their 
way Charles said, with a faint and momentary re- 
vival of his former pleasant manner— 

“Some one of your patients who has fallen in 
love with you, Doctor! Who is she? Rich, I 
suppose !” 

The Doctor started. 

“1 do not know—yes—I have seen her before— 
bat ” Pomeroy said no more concerning Esta- 
fanza then, and relapsed again into thought. 


Pomeroy marvelled at thestrange accident which | 


had, as he believed, brought Estafanza to that place 
while he himself was staying there; but accident it 
was none; spies had long been set to follow and 
watch almost every step and movement of the Doc- 
tor—spies, too, of Donna Estafanza’s were amongst 
Charles Lockwood's servants, who listened to, and 
reported to her, all that they could gather of suf- 
ficieut importance to be worth repeating. 

A spy, and a most efficient one, was also in the 
house in which the Doctor dwelt; was watching 
him even when he sat and brooded in his surgery. 
Jane, the housemaid had been purchased by Donna 
Estafanza; money can do so much; and, whatever 
Jane might have done formerly, she now made no 
effort to resist its influence; for since little Julia’s 
death, she had felt a terrible hatred for the Doctor, 
which was every hour increasing, though why she 
hated him she could not to herself account. 

On this day, two hours before the arrival of 
Pomeroy and Charles at the hotel now in question, 
Donna Fstafanza had been there, and had engaged 
apartments, desiring that her stay in the house 
should not be made known to those gentlemen; 
there were important reasous she said, for the re- 
quest. 

Obedience was promised to her wishes, for she 
came in her own carriage, was likely to be liberal, 
and, moreover, babbling is not permitted to the 
servants of an hotel; it would be unprofitable to its 
proprictur, who is never troubled by any mystery 
which may surround a customer, if none exist con- 
cerning cash accounts, ii bills are regularly, and 
with little scrutiny, paid. 

It was growing dusk of the evening when Lock- 
wood and lumervy returned to the hotel, and were 
shown to the rooms allotted to them. 

Their sitting-room was capacious, and hand- 
somely furnished, a large wiuduw opening on to an 
exterior balcony, which commanded, in all its ex- 
tent, the superb view of which we have already 
spoken. 

On each side of this apartment, a door opened 
into a bed-room—chambers so much alike in every 
particular, that Charles, when the Doctor insisted 
on his making choice of one of them, had little dif- 
ficulty to decide. 

As Charles walked out upon the balcony, and 
gazed upon the magnificent view unrolled before 
his eyes, but which the shades of evening were 
commencing to envelop, he could but confess it was 
a happy idea of the Doctur’s which had brought 
them there. 

Charles had made his will, and in Pomeroy’s 
favour. Skilfully had the Doctor brought him to 
that, while the seeming ingratitude of the young 
man’s brother, and the apparent perfidy of Lucy 
were at their greatest point of torture. Time, and 
the calm it brought withit, had softened his reseut- 
ment, had, indeed, produced other and better feel- 
ings, but of thoso the Doctor had yet to learn. 

It was necessary that the Doctor should bring 
Lockwood to some place where he would be alone 
with him, where no eyes, as he believed, could 
watch and follow them. All this was necessary to 
the Doctor that he might succced in that at which 
now he aimed. 

He felt assured that all his wishes, all his hopes, 
were now at length about to be fulfilled; that he 
would soon be master of immense wealth, and the 


happy—yes, he dared to say happy—Lusband of his | 


adored Estafauza ! 


The Doctor called to Charles, who was stil! 
standing in the baleony. 

“Do not stay longer there, you will take cold.” 

“TI believe you are right,” Charles said, returning 
into the room, “ The air is keen, and I am nono 
the better for our trip upon the river; and,” he 
added, while slightly shivering, ‘I feel chilled to 
the very marrow.” 

The Doctor closed the window, and propos 1 
tea; but Charles objected that he never cared for 
tea; and then the Doctor suggested a little warm 
ag to which he knew Charles was very par- 
tial. 


Lockwood consented, and believed that it would 
perfectly restore him ; and as-he seated himself near 
the fire, went on to say— 

“‘ How fortunate I am, Alfred, in possessing your 
faithful and devoted companionship! Now that 
my brother is no more, but for you—but for your 
friendship, how sadly and wretchedly would pass 
my life !” 

A slight tremor affected Pomeroy, as he was thus 
reminded of Augustus; and so it always was with 
him. 

Charles continued, in sorrowful tones— 

‘There are moments, Alfred, when I reproach 
myself with having caused my brother’s death.” 

Pomeroy averted his face from Charles, and spoke 
not. 

“Yes; if I had not been so harsh and cruel—if 
I had not abandoned him—perhaps he had beea 
living still.” 

And they were remorseful tears which now young 
Lockwood shed. 

Pomeroy’s brow knitted darkly; and that sombre 
and terrible scowl, which we before have often seen. 
once again returned to his face, which, at such 
times, as we have already explained, wore an aspect 
so repulsive that it would fiud its like only in some 
fiend let loose from the infernal regions. 

Charles had still his handkerchief to his eyes, a3 
Pomeroy said— 

“Vanish such painful thoughts, I entreat you, 
Charles. Why should you load yourself with vain 
reproaches ? Know you not that human life is 
subordinate to laws from which none can escape 2” 

“ Ah!” exclaimed Charles, ‘I can but feel my- 
self guilty. You, at least, were with him in his 
last moments —lavished every care on him, every 
consolation you could afford; whilst I, in the midst 
of riotous drunkenness 4s 

Pomeroy here interrupted Lockwood, by shout- 
ing, wildly— 

“Let us speak no more of that, for mercy’s sake! 
These remembrances too deeply affect you—as they 
do me!” 

The last four words came after a short pause, and 
with his voice subducd to a hoarse wuisper. 

Charles had risen, aud there was a slight expres- 
sion of surprise on his countenance, when a waiter 
—a quiet looking, staid, middle-aged man—entered 
the room, carrying a portmanteau. 

“That is mine,” said Charles. “ Place it there!” 
—and he pointed to the sleeping apartment he had 
chosen. 

When the waiter had done as directed, Charles 
said— 

“Doctor Pomeroy has, I believe, some orders to 
give you.” 

And he walked into his bed-room, andcommenced 
unpacking his portmanteau. 

“You are Doctor Pomeroy ?” said the waiter, 
eagerly, and addressing that gentleman. 

“Yes, undoubtedly. What then ?” 

“Oh, Doctor !” exclaimed the waiter; “I have 
so long been anxious to make your acquaintance, 
and am so glad that I have met with you.” 

“With me! And how is that ?” questioned the 
Doctor, looking extremely puzzled. 

“To thank you!” was the reply. 

The Doctor was still more puzzled. 

“Your surgery is at my sister’s house in Lon- 
don,” the waiter continued; “and she always men- 
tions you when she writes to me, and speaks of you 
so highly.” 

Pomeroy winced, and glanced uneasily at the 
man who was speaking. 

“ My poor sister will never again be the woman 
she was, I am afraid,” the waiter went on to say. 
“She'll never get over dear little Julia’s death, I 
know; and I don't wonder, for it almost breaks my 
heart even now when I think of my poor little 
niece's shocking fate. We were all so fond of her, 
andshe was a darling, wasn’t she, sir ?’—and tears 
were streaming down the poor man’s cheeks, and 
the Doctor turned aside, his face twitching ner- 
Eveu his callous heart was for a momeut 


vously. 


| stirred. 
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“ But,” the waiter resumed, “little Julia poisoned 
herself, and no skill could do anything for her. My 
sister said that in her letter, when she wrote to me 
the dreadful news, and said, too, ‘That if it had 
been possible, good Doctor Pomeroy would have 
saved the poor darling.’ ” 

“ Yes, yes—certainly !" the Doctor almost indis- 
tinctly muttered. 

“And ever since that letter, Doctor, I have 
thought of you, and have always blessed your 
name.” 

Pomeroy tottered a step or two. as if seeking to 
quit the room; and then, as if unable to accomplish 
that, sank heavily into a chair. 

The waiter left the apartment, thinking what a 
good heart the Doctor must possess to be so affected | 
when little Julia’s death was recalled to his me- 
mory. 

The door of his bed-chamber had remained open, | 
and Lockwood, while unpacking his portmanteau, 
had plainly heard, and had listened, with great as- 
tonishment, and much grief, to the poor waiter’s re- 
cital. 

“ Little Julia, and Augustus!” reflected Pomeroy. 
“ Why are those two names recalled to me, at a 
moment when I have it in my thought to commit a 
pew crime ?” 

Vainly did he seek to persuade himself that it 
was necessary—indispensable—for, still he hesitated 
—still shrank from committing another crime. 

Then he asked himself why it was indispensable ? 
For be knew that the fortune which he coveted, 
Charles would share with him as with a brother ; 
and, that after Lockwoud's death, ‘twould be entirely 
his own; and then, the question was with him, 
would his present position, the brilliant future 
which was in store for him, would these justify 
him in daring to avow his love to Estafanza, and in 
soliciting her hand. And when his reflections had 
reached this point, he started from his chair, his 
face beaming with satisfaction, at a resolution his | 
mind had just formed. 

Yes; he had suffered more than enough of re- 
morse, and would annihilate the poison ucw about 
him, and with which, with a terrible criminal de- 
sign, he had furnished himself. 

But the devil he was serving, would not thus be 
baulked, and so interfered to mar the good, which 
otherwise had, perhaps, been wrought by this sud- | 
dev impulse of repentance—this momentary re- | 
morse—which had come to the Doctor. 

Pomeroy went hastily towards the window, and 
drawing from beneath his vest that tiny phial of 
which we know so much, was about to cast it forth, 
scattering its contents to the wind, when Charles, 
whose proximity to him the doctor had, for a time, 
forgotten, appeared suddenly in the doorway of his 
bed-room. 

Seeing Charles, Pomeroy hastily thrust the tiny 
phial back into his pocket, and remained motionless | 
near the window. 

Charles asked the Doctor if he had ordered the | 
punch, and a gloomy shake of the head was the 
reply. 

Lockwood rang the bell, and when the waiter 
came, himself commanded that materials for punch, 
which either he or the Doctor would manufacture, 
should at once be brought. 

During all this, the Doctor had continued stand- 
ing near the window. 

Charles called him. 

“ What are you doing there, Alfred, looking so 
gloomy and so miserable? Are you brooding over 
that sad affair concerning the poor little girl, of 
which the waiter was awhile ago speaking to 
you?” 

no!” Pomeroy answered, 
sharply. 

“Then, in that case, I can guess!” Charles said, 
playfully. “ You were thinking of that encounter 
to-day in the park—of that lady whom you love!” 

Pomeroy replied curtly, that it was of her he was 
thinking. 

“ But why do you not declare yourself?” urged 
Charles. “Why yvemain in this uncertainty? It 
appeared to me from her gracious manner towards 
you that you would have nothing to fear—I parti- 
cularly observed that, as the carriage dashed on, 
she continued to look back on you as long as you 
reuiained within her sight.” 

“ Yes—true—true!” Pomeroy said, hopefully. 

“ And what wonderful eyes they were with which 
she looked !” exclaimed Charles. 

“Oh! if I were but certain that she loved me!” 
sighed the Doctor. 

And Charles encouragingly said,—‘: Were I in 
your place, I would hesitate no Icnger—I would 


hastily and 


| and so on. 


speak boldly ou ” 


Further conversation on that subject was pre- 
vented, at all events for the time being, by a waiter 
who now skipped into the room; not the one we 
have already seen, but a much younger, and, in 
his own opinion, a far more important person than 
little Julia’s uncle. 

This young gentleman, from the top of his smooth 
and well-greased; hair down to the soles of his 
pump-shoes, most decidedly and unmistakably a 
waiter, bowed, whisked his napkin under his arm, 
and addressed Pomeroy : 

“ Johnson”—that was the name of little Julia’s 
uncle—“ had been speaking to everybody. who 
would listen,” this sprightly waiter said, “about the 
great goodness and wonderful skill of Doctor Pome- 
roy; and, if the Doctor weuld but see and proseribe 
—that was the young gentleman's word—for one 
of their ostlers, who was very bad indeed, every- 
body on the establishment would be very grateful,” 


Charles asked, what was the matter with the 
ostler ? 

“Well, sir,” said this waiter.; “he got wet 
through and couldn’t change his cluthes, so he 
caught cold, and is now very bad indeed with the 
embargo.” 

“ With the what?” Charles inquired. 

“ Catches him across the lines /” cried the waiter, 

“The idiot means the lumbago!” the Doctor 
said, with a sort of smile. 

To which the waiter replicd, pompously, that 
lumbago might be correct, medically speaking, but 
that he considered embargo the most elegant. 

“T assure you, Doctor,” this intelligent waiter 
went on to observe; “I assure you he suffers 
awful! He has tried all sorts of things; last night 
he had a cats-paws-on-him, but it hasn't done him no 
good.” 

The Doctor now, almost, and Charles quite, 
laughed; and the latter said, “I fancy that you 
mean cataplasm !” 

“You are welcome to your opinion, sir."—and | 
the waiter looked at Charles with no small con- 
tempt for his ignorance. “ But I shall continue to 
say embargo, and I shall continue to say cat's-paics- 
on-him—and 'tis my belief that I am right in my |! 
doxology 

The Doctor promised that he would presently see | 
the suffering man. H 

The other waiter—our friend Johnson—now re- | 
turned, with a small bowl and ladle, and with a1] the | 
ingredients which would be required to 11] the 
former with the hot punch for which Charles Lad | 


| been already so long kept waiting. 


(To be continued.) 


WASTE IN FOOD. 

WasTE of food is sinful at any time, for it ie a crime 
against humanity, a destruction of that whereby the 
people live, besides impoverishing the individual who 
allows it. Economy is one of the means by which 
people rise from poverty to wealth; but the benefit 
does not stop here, it extends itself to all mankind, for 
whatever is saved makes the surplus of food larger, 
and cheapens its price to the general mass. There is 
much waste from neglect, and more from ignorance. 
To correct the latter cause, many scientific experi- 
ments have been made with a view of ascertaining 
facts, which, popularized, would tend to check this 
waste. In the matter of preparing food it is found 
that boiled meats are a great saving over roasted. In 
some experiments recently made the respective losses 
in the different modes of cooking are ascertained to be 
as follows 

Roasted chickens lost fifteen per cent.; beef ribs | 
and sirloins, nineteen per cent.; geese, nineteen per 
cent.; boiled mutton legs, ten per cent.; boiled beef, | 
fifteen per cent.; boiled shoulder of mutton, twenty- | 
eight per cent.; turkey, twenty per cent.; 
twenty-seven per cent. 

Boiling beef saves more than four per cent. over 
roasting. Ifa leg of mutton is boiled it loses ten per ! 
cent.; if roasted, twenty-five per cent. The fatter meat 
is the greater the loss; it should be moderately fat to 
make it tender; but there is an unprofitable fatness. , 
Eleven pounds of roast ribs lose two pounds, and the | 
bones ofe pound, so that of the eleven only seven | 
pounds come to table. | 

It is philosophically true that one pound of roast 
beef is more concentrated than one pound o/ voiled | 
beef, and hence may contain more nourishment, but | 
the more concentrated food is the more unwhvlesome , 
it is, because it requires a greater digestive power to | 
convert it into pure blood. 


ducks, | 


IF you have money, and it is not your servant. it is 
your master. The covetous man does not possess 
wealth—it possesses him, 


THE ACTOR'S LIFE. 
[From the ‘‘ Lancet."} 


THE actor's life is probably one of the hardest which 
can be pursued. The very qualities which produce 
excellence in the art are exactly those which exhaust 
the powers of life the most completely. When Daddy 
Hardacre discovers the loss of his money, and atill 
more that it has been taken by hischild, who alone, in 
all the world, divided his affection with the gold which 
was his passion, the awful intensity of the shock which 
he suffers produces a feeling of exquisite pain amongst 
the audience before whom the scene is played. But 
how many of them, when they went home and talked 
with admiration of Robson’s portraiture of the miser, 
gave one thought to the poor actor, who had endured 
an amount of physical depression only second to that 
which the reality would have produced? ‘ How well 
he did it! I saw his eyes streaming with tears!” 
Tears indeed these, wrung from him by no trick, but 
as a necessary consequence of a marvellous effort of 
imagination which made a miser of him for the time, 
with all a miser’s agony of grief. The reality of the 
impression produced upon an effective actor was 
thoroughly understood by Shakspere. The player 
whom HHumlet makes repeat some pathetic lines is 
overcome with emotion, and the Prince referring to 
this says— 
“Ts it not monstrous, that this player here, 

But in a fiction, ina dream of passion, 

Could force his soul so to his whole conceit, 

That, from her working, all his vision wann'd; 

Tears in his eyes, distraction in ‘s aspect, 

A broken voice, and his whole function suiting 

With forms to his conceit ?” 


When we rememher that Robson for hundreds of 
nights went through this kind of ordeal, his pathetic 
picturings alternating with bursts of humour scarcely 
less exhausting, we obtain some idea of the kind of 
strain to which his nervous system was subjected. 
Mental exertion, within proper bounds, like 
muscular exercise, increases the appetite and digestive 
powers. Carried beyond this, the capacity for as- 
timilating food is diminished. The vital force, with a 
certain portion of which every being is endowed, can- 
not be employed in half-a-dozen different directions at 
one and the same time. And so we find that in cases 
like that of the over-wrought actor, and equally in the 
literary man who applies himself too intently, the 
appetite fails. As food cannot be taken, a depression 
of vital power ensues; and unless this be remedied in 
some way, the man is unfitted for his work. He 
finds, however, that stimulants will supply to a con- 
siderable extent the place of food, and it is needless 
to add that he employs them. It is shown, with a 
distinctness which admits of little doubt, in Dr. 
Anstie’s work on ‘Stimulants and Narcotics,” that so 
long as alcoho! is confined to stimulant doses no harm 
ensues from its employment. So long as its effects 
correspond with those produced by ordinary well- 
digested food, no recoil is experienced; there is no 
craving for frequently repeated doses, and the system 
is really helped to a return to that mode of sustenance 
which is the most natural and beneficial. It is when 
this point is overstepped, when a narcotic instead of « 
purely stimulant influence is produced, that mischiet 
ensues. The actor, from the very fact of his allowing 
the emotional and imaginative faculties uncontrolled 
play in the exercise of his art, becomes to a great 
extent their slave. The keenness of his perceptions is 
attended with a positive pain, unknown to those who 
are not so circumstanced. He finds that alcohol in 
increased quantity possesses a power of dulling these 
acute sensations without manifestly interfering with 
his duties. This is the point where the fatal step is 
taken. He is no longer employing a stimulant but a 
narcotic, and the influence which he fancies strength 
is really paralyzing a portion of his nerve-substance. 
There is no longer nowa tendency for the system to 
return to its natural sustenance, for which the distaste 
increases in proportion as the power of assimilating it 


| is diminished; and all the awful results of excess come 


speedily upon him. 


Time's chariot-wheels make their carriage-road in 
the fairest face. 

A CosTLy PRrsent.—The coloured population of 
Baltimore have procured the most beautiful Bible ever 
manufactured in this country, to be presented to Presi- 
dent Lincoln. The cover bears a large piece of gold, 
representing a slave with his shackles falling from him 
in a cotton-field stretching out his hands in gratitude 
to President Lincoln for the freedom of the slave. At 
the feet of the freedman there isa scroll, bearing upor 
its face the word ‘‘ emancipation,” in large letters. On 
the reverse cover is another gold plate, containing the 
following inscription: ‘‘ To Abraham Lincoln, Presi- 
dent, the friend of universal freedom, by the loyal 
coloured people of Baltimore, as a token of respect and 
gratitude. Baltimore, July 4th, 1864." The book is 
enclosed in a walnut silver-mounted box. The entire 
affair cost 1400, , 
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LADY PALMERSTON. 


Ir it be admitted that Lord Palmerston fs the most 
remarkable man of the day for his age, then his dis- 
tinguished lady--the Honourable Lady Emily Mary 
Palmerston, late Dowager Countess Cowper, is the 
most remarkable woman. When reading of her 
brilliant re-wnions, her noble and aristocratic parties, 
of the phalanx of the beau monde which gathers 
around her as the leading lady of the fashionable 
world, it is somewhat difficult to realize the fact, 
that the honourable lady is upwards of seventy- 
seven years of age. Yet, even now, at the festive 
gatherings at Broadlands, among his lordship's 
tenantry—at volunteer reviews, and prize distribu- 
tions—at tho laying of 
foundation- stones for 
new and charitable in- 
stitutions—turning up 
the first sod of a railway 
—in all these Lady Pal- 
merston still shows re- 
markable energy and 
activity. 

Lady Palmerston is 
the sister of the late 
Lord Melbourne, and 
daughter of Peniston, 
first Viscount Mel- 
bourne. She was born 
on the 2ist of April, 
1787. Early in life, she 
was distinguished for 
her rare qualifications, 
and also for her beauty. 
She was married in 
1805, at the age of 
eighteen, to Peter Leo- 
pold, fifth Earl Cowper, 
who died in June, 1837, 
leaving issue, Emily, 
Countess of Shaftes- 
bury; the Right Honour- 
able William Francis 
Cowper, M.P., Chief 
Commissioner of Works 
and Public Buildings; 
the Honourable Charles 
Spencer Cowper, and 
Lady Frances Elizabeth, 
Viscountess Dowager 
Jocelyn. 

After a little more 
than two years’ widow- 
hood, the Dowager 
Countess married Lord 
Palmerston. She was 
then fifty-two years of 
age, and his lordship 
three years her senior. 

As we have entered 
thus fully into the fa- 
mily connexions of Lady 
Palmerston, it will not 
be out of place here to 
mention an anecdote in 
reference to the parents 
of the Premier himself. 
His lordship’s father, 
Henry, second Viscount 
P:lmerston, was born in 
the year 1729, and mar- 
ried Frances, the only 
daughter of Francis 
Poole, Bart. She died 
within two years, leav- 


other, in November, 1838; and his brother, in 
1856. 

Lady Palmerston, as a diplomatist, and thorough 
politician, has not her equal in the female ranks. 
She has travelled much, andis an excellent linguist. 
It is stated that Lord Palmerston is guided in many 
important affairs by the shrewd policy of her lady- 
ship. She is exceedingly charitable, and many are 
the noble deeds accredited to her. It will be re- 
membered that when Garibaldi visited this country 
in April last, the doors of Cambridge House were 
opened to the noble patriot, where Lady Palmerston 
received him among a distinguished circle. Her 


goodness of heart is shown in the affability which 
characterizes her daily life, and, through her talents 
and kindly disposition, she has gained the esteem of 
all classes. Not alone in the fashionable circles of 


LADY PALMERSTON. 


ing one son, which died in its infancy. Fourtesn ' patronage sought, but in the quiet of tho beautiful 


years after the loss of his wife, the noble peer—at 
least so says the romantic story—while riding in 
the streets of Dublin, was thrown from his horse, 
and severely bruised. He was carried into the 
nearest house, which happened to be that of a pretty 
and amiable milliner, of the name of Mee, under. 
whose careful and tender nursing he recovered ; 
and, out of gratitude, offered her his hand, which 
we need scarce add, was accepted. They were 
married in 1783, and the following year the present 
Lord Palmerston was born. There were also three 
other children. A sister of his lordship married 
Vice-admiral William Bowles, C.R.; another sister 
married the Honourable Laurence Sullivan, a Com- 
missioner of the Royal Military Asylum; and a 
brother, who was Minister Plenipotentiary of Na- 
ples. His sisters and brother are, however, now 
dead. One eleter died in November, 1837, the 


country seat, at Broadlands, in Hampshire—where 
her generosity is perhaps best known—her presence 
is ever hailed with the utmost joy by the tenantry 
and inhabitants of the surrounding districts. 


} Maw has the power neither to eat, to walk, nor to 
speak, until he is taught. Being the most helpless 
of animals, the utmost of his earliest power is to 
suck, to move his limbs, and to weep. Nor is he 
the only animal that has the divine faculty of con- 
templation. Though the most intimate acquaint- 
ance with vegetable anatomy discovers no organ 
that bears any analogy with the seat of animal sen- 
sation, it would, nevertheless, betray a species of 
ignorance to deny sensation to plants. It would 
betrag still greater to deny reason to animals, since 
the faculty of imagination is proved by their capa- 


city of dreaming. 


London, during its gayest scason, is her presence and , 


INFLUENCE OF A MOTHER'S TEARS. 


History records no more suggestive incident than 
the memorable termination of the siege of Rome by 
Coriolanus. No child ever perused the narrative 
without extraordinary emotion. There is some- 
thing iu it which appeals with an effect that may 
not be resisted to the heart and the consciousness of 
all. Who has not, in imagination, dwelt upon the 
scene. A stout and sturdy warrior, steeled by 
years of active military services against the pitiful 
appeals of suffering humanity—the victim of fierce 
and ungovernable passions—smarting under a keen 
sense of accumulated wrong—conscecrates the ener- 
gies of his life to the avenging of his injury, and 
exiled from the city whose annals his military 
prowess has adorned, sallics forth the infuriated 
minister of wrath. Sacrificing all higher and more 
ennobling aspirations— 
sullying for ever the 
hard-earned laurels of 
the victor of Corioli— 
he seeks, even at the 
price of a traitor’s fame, 
to purchase a satisfy- 
ing vengeance. Rallying 
around him an army of 
the enemy he had pros- 
trated for her, he throws 
himself with an exult- 
ing legion upon the of- 
fending city, and thun- 
ders at her gates. Ap- 
palled and prostrate at 
the realization of her 
seemingly _ inevitable 
doom, Rome _ trembles 
before him. With hum- 
bled pride, her haughty 
senators, in solemn pro- 
cession, come to sue for 
mercy. Disdainfully re- 
pulsed, they dispatched 
the minister of their re- 
ligion to woo with the 
hopes of future bliss and 
intimidate with the pro- 
spect of a coming retri- 
bution. But all in vain. 
Unrelenting and un- 
moved by every appeal, 
the stern veteran re- 
laxes not his purpose. 
Then come the mother's 
tears. Bending under 
the weight of years— 
sustained bya holy hope, 
the aged matron sallied 
forth. Who can paint 
the scene? Who may 
realize the meeting? In 
the most insensate soul 
there are treasured asso- 
ciations and mewories 
which, forgotten amid 
the wild tumult of angry 
passion, awaken at the 
whisper of a mother's 
name to beat in every 
pulsation of the heart, 
and thrill through every 
fibre of the frame. 
There ia a sentiment of 
veneration in the 
sul of the child to its 
soother, which he must 
sound the lowest depths 
of infamy who may for- 
get or disregard. With 


streaming eyc3 and anguisl.ed heart, the Roman 


mother kneels to plead with her traitor son. Ap- 
pealing to him by all the hallowed memories of his 
uncorrupted boyhood, and chiding with the affec- 
tionate rebuke and tenderness that well up froma 
mother’s soul towards an erring child, she conjures 
him to relinquish his cherished purpose. The war- 
rior is unmanned. Talk not of grief till thou hast 
seen the tears of warlike men. Fearful, but of 
brief duration, is the struggle of contending emo- 
tions. Instinct triumphs—the cup of vengeance is 
dashed untasted from the lips: Rome is safe again. 
A mother’s tears have changed the destiny of the 
world. 


A cuesmst recommends that all legal deeds or 
documents be written with quill pens, as the con- 
tact of steel invariably destroys more or less the 


| durability of every iak. 
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A FAIRY STORY FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 
BY AN OLD-FASHIONED FELLOW. 

Once there was a little boy named Alfred, and he 
had heard so many fine stories about Fairyland that he 
fancied he should like to go and see it. It happened, 
too, on one of his birthdays, that his fairy godmother 
sent him a fairy picture-book for a present—a wonder- 
ful little book, just the kind you would like! for it had 
not only a lovely blue silk cover, with a golden clasp, 
but within was full of lovely pictures that were con- 
tinually changing. Now it was a brook in Fairyland, 
in which little fairies with rainbow wings were chasing 
each other; and now it was a room in the Fairy 
Queen's palace, where you are sure to find just the toy 
or book that you wish; and now it was a great bank 
of dowers, that grew again as fast as picked; and now 
it was the splendid rose-coloured palace of the Fairy 
Queen herself, or the great golden gates, with merry 
little sunbeams hanging on the bars. 

All this made Alfred ten times as anxious to go to 
Fairyland, and of every one he met he asked the way. 
sut the big, bustling, grown-up people only said, 
“Pho! pho! get out of the way! There isn't any 

Tairyland!” 

And 80, Alfred was no wiser than before. 

But, one day, it happened that Alfred caught a 
sunbeam hiding away in a flower-cup; and, though the 
little bright-winged fellow tried hard to get away, 
Alfred held him fast. 

** You shan't go till you tell me how to find Fairy- 
land,” he said to the sunbeam. 

* That's easy enough. You must buy a fairy spy- 
glass, and then you will find it fast enough,” answered 
the slippery little rogue, sliding out of Alfred's 
fingers. 

Alfred went home quite charmed; and, getting all 
the money out of his box, went to the shop to buy a 
luiry epyglass. The man smiled at him. 

“ We don’t keep fairy glasses here, my boy,” said 

he. 
So Alfred was no better off than before, till one day 
he caught an old brown grasshopper, when, straight- 
way, he heard a smal! voice squeaking, “* My little boy, 
don’t you hurt my poor old pony. I brought him out 
for a little exercise. Ie is getting very feeble.” 

Alfred looked all about him, and saw, sitting on a 
toadstool, a bright-eyed little lady, about as long as 
lis thumb. She was wrapped from head to foot in a 
large cloak made out of butterflies’ wings, and, by way 
of improving her time, was knitting stockings out of a 
ball of spider’s web, on diamond necdles that flew so 
fast you could scarcely see them. 

“I won't hurt your pony,” said Alfred; “ but if 
you are a fairy, madam, as I think you are, I should 
like you to tell me how to get to Fairyland.” 

And then he told her the story about the sun- 
beam. 

‘You must get a fairy spyglass, true enough,” said 
the fairy ; ‘“* but you cannot buy it, except with fairy 
money.” 

“ But how can I get fairy money ?” asked Alfred. 

“You must earn answered tle fairy, by doing 
good and kind deeds. Herc is a little box,” taking a 
tiny black box out of her pocket. ‘Every time you 
keep your temper, or do something kind or gencrous, 
you will find in it a bit of fairy gold; but when you 
forget and are bad, you will find cue less in the box. 
When the box is full, take it out into tic forest, and 
you will find an old man who has fairy spyglasses for 
sale. And now, will you please give me my pony, a3 
it is time we were off. 

Alfred set down the grasshopper, and the little lady 
jumping on his back, was off in a twinkling; but he 
went home with the box in his pocket, happy indecd, 
for he fancied it wouldn't take a week to {fill so small 
a box. Just as he reached home, he meta very pitiful- 
looking boy. He was ragged and barefoot, and so 
weak with hunger that he could scarcely drag himself 
along; but Alfred was going to pass him by without 
giving him even a penny, because he had decided to 
buy a new boat with the money in his pocket, when 
he happened to see his uncle John looking out of the 
window. Now, uncle John was always very good to 
the poor, and liked to see Alfred doing a generous act. 

“And, perhaps,” thought Alfred to himself, “ he 
will give me the money back besides.” 

So he emptied all the money in his pocket into the 
poor boy’s hands; and when he got into the house, hia 
uncle patted him on the head, and called him ‘“ good 
boy.” He gave him, besides, a gold picce. But just 
then Alfred remembered his fairy box. 

‘* There will be something in it,” thought he. “I 
have been so generous, perhaps, there will be two 
pieces.” 

But, to his astonishment, there was nothing ; and 
when he shook and rattled it, to hear if anything would 
clink, a little voice said in his ear, ‘* You can’t earn 
fairy money, little boy, by good deeds which are already 
paid for.” 

Alfred was quite sulky ; but he began to think about 
it, and made up his mind that perhaps it wasn’t so 
very good of him, after all, to give away money that 


he might be praised and get it back again; on which, 
quite mortified, he went to bed. 

On the next day, as he was playing, his little brother 
came to him to mend his cart. Alfred hated to stop, 
for he had his soldiers drawn up in a row behind a 
wall made out of a box-cover; and he had just brought 
up two small tin cannon, and a wooden cart for an 
ambulance. He was, you sec, in the very heat of the 
battle—and I don’t suppose any gencral would like to 
be disturbed just then to mend carts. He was about 
to send his little brother off with a cross ** get away !” 
when he happened to remember what his mother was 
always telling him about being patient and obliging; 
and, on that, he put down his cannon, and mended the 
cart, as pleasantly as possible. Clink! went something 
softly in the little box in his pocket. We pulled it out 
in such a hurry, that his hands fairly trembled, looked, 
and there true enough was a bit of fairy gold. 

The next day, going to sce a little sick fricnd, who 
was not so rich as he, he found him lying on a poor 
little bed, his checks red with fever. 

“ T wish,” said the little sick boy—“ Oh, I do so wish 
for some grapes. My mouth is so dry, and ta-tes so. 
But mamma says that they cost so much, and she has 
hardly money enough for medicine.” 

At that, Alfred began to think of the splendid basket 
of hot -house grapes that uncle Jolin had brouglit him 
that morning. He was very fond of grapcs, and he 
had intended to have a little picnic out on the lawn, 
and have Nellie bring her dishes and beg some cake of 
mamma. He couldn’t make up his mind to give up 
all this at once; but, at last, he got out the grapes 
from his drawer, and wrote on a card, ‘ For Georgey,” 
and sent them to the sick bey. He had hardly done 
it, when clink! climk L came tivo little fairy bits more 
into his box. 

But now he began to fancy getting fairy money an 
easy thing; and the mext day, when he found Nellie 
with his paintbox, he grew exceedingly angry, and, 
calling out, “ You naughty girl!” struck her on the 
cheek. Clink! went, something in his box; and, 
looking in, Alfred saw, to his sorrow, that one of the 
pretty shining pieces had gone. 

In short, it was a long, long time, and through a 
great many such “ins” and “ outs,” that Alfred at last 
got the box filled with fairy money. But that done, he 
went out into the forest, a proud and happy boy enough. 
He had not gone far, when he met an old man, who 
was crying fairy carpets for sale. 

“You can take your seat and wish you were in China, 
and whiz! you are there,” said the old man. “I'll 
give you one for you box, Master Alfred.” 

“No,” said Alfred; “I want a spyglass,” and 
travelled on. 

And next, he met a girl, and she had a bird that 
could talk as well as sing, and tell you everything that 
was going on all over the world. Alfred thought that 
was very wonderful; but still he said that he wanted 
spyglasses, not birds, and travelled on till he found an 
old man begging by the road. 
“ Pity!” cried the old man. “I have lost my box 
of fairy money, and I cannot get across the fairy river ; 
and I have been waiting here a hundred years, for I 
am too feeble to carn anything now ; and my wife and 
daughtcr are waiting for me, and if I do not get there 
soon, I am afraid my enemy, the Giant of Mistland, 
will find them and carry them off to his castle.” 

At first, Alfred was about to pass him by, as he had 
done the others ; but then he began to say to himself :— 
“This old man has waited a hundred years, and he is 
so old and feeble, while Iam young. And I can carn 
another boxful—only I do so hate to wait.” 

And then he thought:—“I won't give it, either. 
It isn’t my fault if he is old and has waited a hundred 
years.” 

But the old man looked so pitiful, and Alfred had 
been earning fairy money so long that he had begun 
to like to do kind and good things better than selfish 
and bad ones; and, at last, with a sigh he handcd the 
old man the box, saying :—‘' Here, take it.” 

“Thank you,” answered the old man. “ Tere is 
your spyglass,”” 

Think then how pleased Alfred was! And, putting 
up his glass, where do you think he saw Vairyland ? 
Why, close beside him. And now he goes there every 
day. 


PERSPIRATION OF PLANTS.—If a plant with foliage 
is placed under a glass vessel and exposed to the sun, 
the sides of the vessel are soon covered with moisture, 
which is produced by the condensation of the invisible 
perspiration from the plant. This varies during the 
different hours of the day, depending on the dryness or 
moisture of the atmosphere, and the amount of light 
received from the sun. In bright sunshine, provided 
the atmosphere is dry, plants perspire most; in weak, 
diffused daylight least, and in darkness not at all. 
Morning and noon are, therefore most favourable to 
perspiration ; it diminishes in the afternoon, and ceases 
at night. It depends also on the number of leaf-pores 
and the amount of exposed leaf-surface. Compound 
leaves perspire more than simple Icaves, evergreens less 
than trees with deciduous foliage. 


QUARTER-SOVEREIGN. 


THE smallest gold coin issued in England since the 
Revolution was the quarter-guinea, coined by Newton 
in 1718, and the only addition he made to the coinage 
of his predecessors. It should be remembered that in 
the great re-coinage of 1696, Newton's first official job, 
no coin was either added to, or subtracted from, the 
list of those in common issue before the Revolution. 
This quarter-guinea must have lasted in circulation 
more than fifty years. Boswell represents Johnson as 
saying, with reference to some petition to Parliament, 
that he would undertake to get up such a petition for a 
quarter-guinea. 

During the Mastership of Sir John Herschel (1850- 
1855), a die was struck for the quarter-sovereign, and 
a few specimens were executed: we know the coin 
was never circulated. The die was struck to show 
some who advised the issue of the coin, that it would 
be too small, which was the decided opinion of Sir J. 
Herschel it must be. The wear would have been very 
considerable, both from the relatively large quantity 
of surface and the rapidity of circulation. The half- 
sovereign is an expensive convenience. Experience 
has shown that the value of the sovereign, or napoleon, 
or something of that kind, is the amount which is both 
economical and convenient in agold coin. The halves 
and quarters, the doubles, &c., have all, for different 
reasons, been failures. 


STAR-GAZING. 
Tne countless stars! how gloriously, 
How witchingly they shine! 
And they bring strange thoughts and fancies 
To this wondering heart of mine, 
For I think, as I look on them, 
With their pure and holy light, 
Of the many, many different scenes 
Disclosed to them to-night. 


First, my fancy, leads me onwarde= 
Where, in caim and trusting rest, 
A little babe is slecping 
On its gentle mother’s breast ; 
And methinks the stars are smiling 
On the picture bright and fair, 
As so fondly and caressingly 
She smoothes his golden hair. 


Next, I see a beauteous maiden, 
O'er her cheek a blush is spread, 
As she listens to sweet words of love, 
And meekly bows her head; 
While the stars look down in gladness, 
Like soft, loving, human eyes— 
As all silently and peacefully 
They twinkle in the skies. 


Now my fancy bears me swiftly, 
Far away from land to roam, 

Where a noble ship sails proudly 
O’er the ocean's sparkling foam; 

And the heart of many a wanderer 
The quiet stars hath blessed, 

For the vision they have brought him 
Of the home where ho shall rest. 


But oh, how much more gloriously 
Tho blessed stars can shine, 
When they bring to any trusting heart, 
As they have brought to mine, 
Glad thoughts of him who made them 
Of his mercy and his love; 
When they raise the soul from earthly scenes, 
To purer joys above! 


So I thank you, gentle teachers, 
For the lesson ye have taught, 

Of His watchful care and kindness— 
And I gladden in the thought 

That he who guides your movements 
With his strong and holy arm, 

Will for ever keep his children 
Fromall danger, sin, and harm. 


PARLOUR AMUSEMENT. —MacGic 
a person with a slip of paper, a pep, and a tumbler of 
water, and desire him to dip the pen in the tumbler, 
and write down whatever he pleases. When dry, the 
words will be invisible, but, if the paper is immersed 
in the contents of the tumbler, the writing will make 
its appearance quite distinctly. To perform this the 
pen should be a quill one, and new, and the water in 
the tumbler should have one or two crystals of sul- 
phate of iron (green vitriol) previously dissolved in it, 
while the writer should be careful that the pen does not 
get dry inuse. When the writing has been exccuted, 
the tumbler should be taken away, on pretence of the 
water being rather dirty, and wanting changing; 
another similar tumbler is brought back, filled to the 
same height with water, in which a few drops of tinc- 
ture of galls have been poured. When the paper is 
immersed in this, the writing will quickly appear. 
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THE LADIES’ PAGES. 


WOMAN'S WORK IN THE WORLD. 

No. 4.—ONn FirMNESS AND OBSTINACY. 
In pointing out the different phases of passion, or 
those feelings of the mind which in some measure 
guide our actions, We have endeavoured to show that 
one of the first duties in life on the part of the young, 
is to govern all such violent commotions of the mind 
as detract from their happiness; and we wish it to be 
understood, as equally the duty of the parents, not 
only to govern their own passions, but also to teach 
the child how to control hers; not only with regard 
to the three phases we have been discussing, but with 
regard to all those passions of a grosser character, the 
possession of which tend to degrade, rather than ele- 
vate the human character. 

Many speakers, and indeed writers, use the words 
obstinacy and stubbornness in an uncertain and loose 
manner, not in some casesquite free from ambiguity : 
in fact, not making plain and clear the sense in which 
they use them. Other persons use them invariably in 
a blamable sense, as though there was no such thing 
as valour, firmness, or resolution, or that a person 
cannot persevere in a right course without being ob- 
stinate. How then, it may be asked, are we to dis- 
tinguish obstinacy from firmness or resolution? If 
the general opinion of the world is to be taken for our 
guide, we should say—all those who agree with, and 
maintain the same opinion as ourselves, are firm and 
rcsolute, but all those who disagree with us, or main- 
tain contrary opinions, are without doubt, not only ob- 
etinate, but decidedly unpleasant sort of people. But 
geome one may say, ‘that is not a safe method of ar- 
riving at a definition. What does Dr. Johnson say?” 
Oh, we reply, that is a different thing! That eminent 
lexicographer bas but never mind, his definitions 
are sometimes rather long, s0 we will give you one of 
our own, or rather, by an inverse proposition, we will 
try to explain our meaning. 

To hold opinions that are right and true, or that we 
believe are right and true; persisting in the belief of 
what is reasonable, and cannot be contradicted ; having 
a fixed purpose, from which we are not to be turned, 
is not obstinacy but firmness. It follows, therefore, 
that the converse, or a perseverance in what is wrong 
or not true, or which can be contradicted, is obstinacy 
in its worst sense. 

Pertinaciously adhering to an opinion or purpose, 
therefore,is not always a blamable obstinacy ; neither 
is stubbornness to be deprecated, for a stubborn resist- 
ance on the part of soldiers is called valour; and 
persons who vindicate their opinion with pertinacity, 
if that opinion is in accordance with reason and 
common sense, are exercising only resolution and firm- 
ness, though they resist the opinion of others with obsti- 
nacy. 

Obstinacy, then, may be a fine trait in a person’s 
character, and the reverse a sign of weakness. To per- 
eist resolutely and obstinately in the truth is right, 
and shows firmness of character; but to persist obsti- 
nately in a course of error, we hope it is not neccssary 
for us to say, cannot be vindicated on the score of 
firmness. 

The worse form of obstinacy is that stubbornness 
which is the result of anger; but sullenness is perhaps 
a worse fault of temper than the former, and if in- 
dulged in may, and does, end in the most sad and 
fatal extremes. The anger and the ills which are 
nursed in secret, are always aggravated by the imagi- 
nation, till they show themselves in the worst form of 
passion, ending in malice and revenge. Besides, if we 
brood over our anger and cherish our resentment 
without a fair knowledge if our anger is well or ill- 
grounded, we may be doing both ourselves and others 
an injustice. 

The laws of our country, so admirably balanced, de- 
mand that every one should be heard in his own de- 
fence. Brood not, then, over your anger, but go at 
once, having first subdued your own temper, and asked 
yourself a few questions as to your own blamelessness 
in the matter, and then expostulate with your fricnd 
or the person you suppose to have been in fault—hear 
what they have to say, and either reconeile yourself to 
them, or if that be not possible, at least strive to for- 
give them; if you cannot do that, blot them out from 
your mind, but do not cherish your malice. 

On the other hand, if it should appear that you have 
been to blame, or that you have acted on erroneous 
opinions, acknowledge it handsomely. Neverattempt, 
against your own conscience, to justify a wrong by 
maintaining you are right ; for the simple reason, that 
in so doing, you are deceiving no one but yourself. It 
is an absolute duty to conquer this sort of silly pride, 
for a generous confession oftentimes more than atones 
‘or a fault, and it is merely a false shame which pre- 
vents us from openly confessing our error or igno- 
rance. Besides, it is as impolite as unjust, since the 
error is generally palpable to others, and therefore the 
only way of getting over it is by candidly and gene- 
rously owning it. To those who are of an obstinate 


and sullen disposition, this will appear not only pain- 
ful but impossible. It may be painful for a time; but 
the pogsession of such a temper is much more so. 
Still the conquest, though a difficult one, is not im- 
practicable. Try! If you do not succeed the first 


time, you will be none the worse, and all the better [ 


for the trial; your mind will have gained at least 
some strength in the contest. But if you are so un- 
happy as to fail in the first trial, you should not be 
discouraged from renewing your efforts; for by every 
renewed cffort your internal enemy will lose ground, 
while you will be better able to sustain the conflict. 

Nothing, to my mind, is more noble or more en- 
dearing than a candid confession of wrong conduct; 
and nothing can be more satisfactory to the mind of 
those who are in fault than a frank and open acknow- 
ledgment of their error. There is a satisfaction, not 
only in the renewed tenderness and esteem we gain 
from those we love, but also the relief which is expe- 
rienced in having got rid of that which gave us dis- 
quietude, and in the knowledge that we have come off 
conquerors in the conflict. 

In conclusion, we would in some measure reiterate 
what we have before pointed out, namely, that to be 
happy our passions must be under control. It is very 
hard, some one may say, to control our anger; we fecl 
much better when we have givenit vent. True, but 
in the meantime what has been the effect on others ? 
—do they feel so much the better forit? We ven- 
ture to say they do not! 

Do we, when smiling on the morrow, think of the 
misery which even one passionate word, never to be 
recalled, may have inflicted on the loving heart, who 
would give worlds to wipe away its memory ? 

It may not be willingly remembered; but, like the 
thorn, it has entered into the soul, and we are power- 
less to extract it. 

Even if she would forgive you, perhaps you obsti- 
nately turned your face from her and refused to listen 
to reason. You have vented your passion; you have 
been firm in your resolution ; but your gratification is 
over, and you retire to the privacy of your chambcr! 
What next? You first wonder what people think of 
you. Privately, then, they think you an obstinate 
little donkey. ‘The term is perfectly correct: I quote 
Dr. Johnson; but what do you think of yourself? In 
your heart of hcarts, you feel that you are a stubborn 
idiot, and you have said so over and over again; but 
next time you will control yourself! 

Alas! next time, like to-morrow, with you, is 
always coming ! Mary LLIZABETH. 


CHEMISTRY OF THE KITCHEN, 
No II.—On Sours AND JELLIFS. 


Tn introduction of a piece of raw meat into boiling | 


water, we have shown is the best mode of dressing it, 
because it causes it to retain the juices: it therefore 
follows that it is the most unfavourable for soup 
making. 

To make good soup, the meat should be placed in 
cold water, and brought very gradually to the boiling- 
point. From the first moment the raw meat is placed 
in the water, there occurs an interchange between it 
and the juices of the ficsh. The soluble and sapid con- 
stituents of the flesh are dissolved in the water, and the 
watcr penetrates into the flesh, thereby extracting all 
its goodness. The flesh loses, while the soup gains in 
strength and taste, till at last nothing is left but an 
indigestible mass without taste or nutriment. 

There is a great and prevailing error with regard to 
soup-making, and that is, its chief virtues have always 
been ascribed to the gelatinous matter it contained, 
but there cannot bea greater mistake. Expcriinents 
prove that the quantity of gelatine in well-made soup 
is so small, that it cannot come into calculation in ex- 
plaining its nutritious properties. All food, to be 
nutritious, should be tasty; we do not mean made so 
by condiments, since the sapid constituents are among 
the most valuable parts of food. Gelatine or jelly is 
tasteless, consequently it is neither the source of the 
strength or flavour of soup. 

It follows, therefore, that soup made of bones is not 
nourishing ; and as the portable soups which are sold 
in shops in most cases consist of gelatine, more or less 
pure, according to the price paid for them, in many 
cases being entirely of pure gelatine, they are uscless 
as articles of food. 

It is clearly a mistake to think because soup is thick, 
and forms into a jelly, that it is strengthening ; and it 
follows, therefore, that jellies are not good for in- 
valids. Soup, to be good, and capable of promoting 
the growth and repairing the waste of our bodies, 
should consist of the extract of flesh, vegetables, anda 
small portion of condiment to hcighten the flavour. 

THE BEST METHOD OF PREPARING SOUP. 

Take two pounds of gravy beef, and cut it up into 
very small pieces; add to this one quart of cold water, 
and let it heat slowly till it boils. When it has boiled 
briskly for ten minutes, take it off and strain it, and in 
half-an-hour you have some of the most aromatic and 
highly-flavoured scup that can be required, aud much 


stronger than could be obtained by boiling the same 
piece of meat for hours. Before serving add salt, 
pepper, and any condiments or seasoning that may be 
required, and let the soup boil up once. More or lesa 
water can be used, according to taste. 

It should be noticed that we give no directions for 
removing the scum. If the saucepan be clean, there 
is no necessity for it, for it consists of albumen and 
fibrine, which solidifies and rises to the top, and can 
have no worse effect than to offend the eye, and is, in 
fact, part of the nutriment of the meat. 

We have pointed out the principles on which boiling 
should be conducted, and shall conclude with direc- 
tions fora few wholesome dishes. In our next we 
shall treat on roasting, &c. 

Turkey. 

A turkey, when well boiled, is one of the most deli- 
cate dishes that can be put upon the table. Carefully 
pluck the bird, and singe the hair with lighted paper, 
being careful not to burn or blacken the skin. Then 
craw it, and wipe the inside clean. Cut off the legs at 
the first joints, and draw the sinews; then pull down 
the skin, and push the legs inside. Cut off the head 
close to the body, leaving the skin long; then draw 
out the crop. Make a stufMing, of suct, breed-crumbs, 
and parsley, chopped fine; add pepper, salt, lemon 
peel and a little nutmeg, and then mix with two eggs, 
well beaten, and sufficient milk (if required) to wet the 
whole. The stuffing is to be placed lightly in the 
breast, so as to leave room for swelling; and the skin 
is then drawn over it, and sewn neatly across the back. 
Place the liver in one wing, and the gizzard in the 
other; turn the wing on to the back, and fix them with 
a skewer. Have ready a deep kettle of boiling water; 
put in the bird, let the water boil two minutes, and 
then reduce the temperature as before directed. A 
turkey, according to its size and age, will take from an 
hour and a half to two hours and a half; but if very 
large and old, three hours. Be careful not to let it 
boil fast, and to keep the turkey covered by adding hot 
water from time to time. When done, place, breast 
upwards, on a large hot dish, and pour a little sauce 
over it. 

Sauce.—One of the most delicate is made of melted 
butter and macaroni, boiled in milk. The other sauces 
used are parsley and butter, celery, and oyster sauce. 

Fowl. 

A fowl] is to be prepared and boiled in the same 
manner as @ turkey, except that no stufling is used. 
Small fowls will require from half-an-hour to tlree- 
quarters of an hour; large fowls will require from an 
hour to an hour and a half. 

Sauce.—-Parsley and butter, cyster; or a white 
sauce, made of cream and butter, four, and a little 
lemon juice. 

Rabbits. 

Wash them well in warm water: they may be 
stuffed or not, according to taste. When stutling is 
required, make it of crumbs of bread, suet, parsley, and 
onions, well chopped, and pepper and salt ; moisten with 
inilk and egg. Put this into the belly and sew it up 
neatly. ‘Truss in the same manner as roast hare; put 
into boiling water for éwo minutes, reduce as before 
directed, and boil slowly for an hour. The sauce to 
be made of boiled onions, milk, melted butter, and 
flour, with pepper and salt, which pour over the rabbit 
when dished. his is called rabbit smothered in onions. 
When two rabbits are dished together, always lay the 
head of one in a contrary direction to that of the 
other. 

Pork. 

Pork requires to be particularly well cooked, and 
should therefore be boiled on an average twenty 
minutes, or more, if the joint be very large. Place the 
joint in the boiler, with the skin side upwards, and put 
a dish or plate at the bottom, to prevent it sticking. 
Put it into cold water, if it be salted ; but with fresh 
pork follow the general directions for boiling. 

Peas Pudding 

should be served separately with this dish. Take a 
quart of split peas; tic them loosely in a cloth, leaving 
plenty of room for the peas toswell. Boil about three 
hours. Take them up, and mash them well with a 
wooden spoon; put in a tablespoonful of dripping, or 
a piece of butter, with pepper and salt, and one egg ; 
beat it up well; flour the cloth, tie it up quite tight, 
put it in boiling water, and let it boil half-an-hour. If 
properly managed, it will turn out whole. 

Boiled Leg of Mutton. 

(Mrs. Warren's method.]* 


This should be boiled in a deep fish-kettle with a 
strainer at the bottom to take it up by, as @ fork should 
never be stuck in the meat. Weigh the mutton, place 
it in scalding water enough to just cover it; afer it 
bubbles allow a quarter of an hour to every pound it 
weighs, and eight minutes to any half pound. Never 


allow it to boil, but just to bubble; fit boils the meat 
will be hard—tf it docs not bubble the meat wil] eat raw. 


* From a very sensible little book by that lady called 
The Economical Cookery Book.” 
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Scum it two or three times. The moment it ia done lift 
up the strainer with the meat in it ; set the strainer 
and joint aslant over the steam of the fish kettle at a 
little distance from the fire, cover with a dish cover, 
and a cloth over that again, to keep very warm while 
the dishing up of the vegetables goes on. Afterwards 
pour the liquor into a clean pan, set it by till next day. 
The reason why meat should be placed in scalding water 
ts, that tf placed tn cold water the gradual heat for so 
long a time till the water boiled, would draw out the 
juices of the meat, which the scalding water sets just suf- 
Jiciently to prevent the meat becoming hard. 
Tripe. 

Tripe is always better boiled in milk than water, it 
not only gives it a whiter appearance, but adds greatly 
to the flavour; it may be boiled with or without 
onions. As soon as it boils draw the saucepan from 
the fire, and let it simmer till quite tender. It should 
be seasoned with pepper and salt, thickened with a 
little flour and butter, and served with onion sauce. 


Goose. 


Singe a goose well, pour over it a quart of boiling 
milk, let it lie in this a whole night, take it out and 
dry it well, cut into small pieces a large onion, and 
some sage, put itinto the goose, and close the openings 
in the usual way. Put it into a saucepan of boiling 
water as directed for turkey, and let it boil gently for 
an hour, covered very close. Serve with onion 


eauce. 
Ham. 


If the ham has been cured long, it may require 
soaking in cold water to soften it, from twelve to 
twenty-four hours before dressing. Put it in a large 
boiling vessel, with plenty of cold water, and let it 
simmer slowly from two to four hours, according to 
the size, about twenty to five-and-twenty minutes to 
each pound. Skim it frequently, to remove the grease 
which is constantly rising to the top. When done, 
skin it, and strew bread racpings over the upper side ; 
then place it before the fire to dry and brown. If 
served hot, garnish with greens or cabbage. 


Tongue. 


A salted tongue, if dried, must be soaked ten or 
twelve hours previous to being dressed. It :nust then 
be put into cold water, and gently brought to boiling, 
take off all the scum, remove the kettle from the fire, 
eo as to reduce the boiling to a gentle simmering. It 
will take from three and a half to four hours. While 
hot, the outer skin of the tongue must be peeled off’ 
and it may be sent to table either glazed or plain. If 
served hot, boiled turnips are a usual accompaniment 
of boiled tongue. 

If it be eaten cold, it may be rolled, put into a 
tin band, bound tight, and pressed down into a solid 
mass. When boiled and skinned, the small gristly 
bones near the throat must be removed, the root end 
must form the centre, and the tip being brought to 
the outside is kept in place by the tin bandage; weights 
are then placed upon it, and it remains thus for ten or 
twelve hours. On removing the bandage the whole 
will form a compact fillet, whence slices of fat and lean 
together may be conveniently cut. 


Fillet of Veal. 

Fill the centre, the bone being removed, with veal 
stuffing. Put it into boiling water, as before direeted, 
allow a quarter of an hour to each pound for the 
boiling of the joint. After the water boils the second 
time, scum carefully, and let it only simmer, keeping 
the meat covered by adding hot water, or it will be- 
come brown. The beauty of this dish depends on 
delicacy in the colour of the meat. A sauce may be 
formed by taking out a pint of the broth, which has 
been made in boiling; this must be thickened with 
good cream, butter, and flour, and flavoured with 
mushroom catsup and mushroom powder or mushroom 
buttons. If cream be not at hand for thickening the 
broth, a sauce may be made by mingling the yolks of 
two eggs with flour, butter, and broth. 


Salted Round of Beef. 

If large cut out the bone, roll it up firmly, and bind 
it with a tape; then put it into cold water, and keep 
the lid close. Boil it slowly and equally, allowing 
twenty minutes, reckoning from the time it boils, for 
each pound. The appropriate garnishing for this and 
other pieces of boiled beef, is carrot and small greens ; 
some add turnips. Puta little of the liquor in which 
it has been boiled into the dish. Brisket or thick flank 
will require half an hour to each pound. 

Leg of Lamb. 

Put it into boiling water, let it boil up for five 
minutes, and then add cold water, as before directed ; 
and allow a quarter of an hour for each pound for the 
boiling of the joint. 

Sauce.—The most usual is parsley and butter; but 
gooseberry sauce is preferable. The loin is sometimes 
cut into chops, fried, and put round the dish, garnished 


Vegetables.—Spinach, brocoli, or cauliflower 


x HOUSEHOLD LAW. 


THe hiring of domestic servants is regulated entirely 
by custom ; the duration of the contract is not speci- 
fied, and a month's warning on either side is sufficient 
to bring it toaclose. If this be not given, and ‘the 
servant is dismissed, the master or mistress must pay a 
month’s wages; if the servant leaves of .her own 
accord, she must forfeit the same. An ordinary agree- 
ment of hiring and service specifies the nature of the 
service to be rendered, the time of entering into and 
duration of the contract, and the manner in which the 
servant is to be remunerated. Besides these, the 
law affixes other implied conditions to the relationship 
of master and servant. Every servant is bound to 
obey the lawful commands of her master or mistress, 
and to be honest and diligent in her business. She 
must protect the property confided to her care ; and as 
in this contract the condition of the master is more 
advantageous than that of the servant, she, the servant, 
ought to showrespect to her master and mistress, accord - 
ing to their station in the world. Upon their part, the 
master or mistress must protect, and board, and lodge, 
in a proper manner, his or her servants resident in 
the house, and pay them their wages when due. 

A master or mistress is not obliged to supply a 
servant with medicine or medical attendance. must 
be left to the humanity of every employer to decide 
whether he or she will assist a servant in these res- 
pects according to their capacity or not. The law of 
England does not authorise a master or mistress to 
dismiss a servant, because he or she has fa!len into 
bad health. Sickness relieves servants from their 
duties while it lasts, and the master or mistress must 
not make any deductions from their wages on account 
of it; unless, indeed, the illness be brought on by 
drunkenness or immorality; then it is good ground 
for dismissal, as it is the result of the servant's own 
bad conduct, and not the act of God, which, in the 
eye of the law, does injury to none. 

Servants are not entitled to wages unless they serve 
the time for which they are engaged; as the same 
grounds which would justify their discharge wculd 
prevent them from recovering these. If the wages 
be payable at certain periods, as quarterly, weekly, 
&c., and the servant be wrongfully dismissed between 
two of them, he or she may recover wages for the 
broken period in the form of damages for such dis- 
charge. 

When a master or mistress consents to give a cha- 
racter to a servant, all that they say or write tn good 
Jaith to athird person applying for it, is considered in 
law asa privileged communication, and even if the state- 
ments made should be untrue, the servant has no re- 
medy unless it can be shown that they were made 
maliciously: then he or she may resort to an action for 
libel, slander, or defamation of character, according 
to the circumstances of each particular case. A 
master or mistress is not privileged if they go out of 
their way to defame a servant ; therefore if they, having 
discharged their servant, go officiously to a former 
master or mistress, or any other person, and, unasked, 
inform them that he or she is a thief, or a drunkard, 
the servant may recover damages against them for 
defamation, if it can be proved that their words are 
false, in like manner as could any other person of 
whom they had been spoken. 


= 


DOG-SELLING EXTRAONDINARY. 


Two ladies, while walking in Regent Street, London, 
were accosted by a man, who requested them to buy 
a beautiful little dog, covered with long white hair, 
which he carried in his arms, they passing on without 
heeding him, he followed, and repeated his en- 
treaties; they looked at the animal, and were at last 
persuaded. The man took it home for them, re- 
ceived the money, and left the dog in the arms of the 
ladies. A short time elapsed, and the dog, which 
had meanwhile been very quiet, in spite of a restless, 
bright eye, began to show symptoms of uneasiness, 
and, as he ran about the room, exhibited some 
unusual movements, which rather alarmed the fair 
purchasers. At last, to their great dismay, the new 
dog ran squeaking up one of the window curtains, so 
that when the gentleman returned home afew minutes 
after, he found the ladies in consternation, and right 
glad to have his assistance. He vigorously seized the 
animal, and taking out his penknife, commenced cut- 
ting off its covering, thereby displaying @ large rat to 
their astonished eyes, and of course to its own destruc- 
tion. 


THe prettiest compliment ever made was Steele's 
to his wife, when he said that to love her was a liberal 
education. But Steele stole the thought from Shaks- 
pere. 

A Happy marriage generally means nothing more 
than a happy husband. No one stands near enough to 
hear and count a woman's sighs; the unheard pang 
becomes at last speechless; and new wounds weaken 
the bleeding of the oldest. 


plentifully with crisp parsley 


THE WORK-TABLE., 


EDITED BY MADAME BERGER. 


*,* All communications respecting this department should be 
addressed to Madame Berger, at our Office. 


DESCRIPTION OF SUPPLEMENT SHEET. 


1.—CuRTAIN DARNED ON NET. 


MATERIALS.—Patent diagonal net, and Walter Evans 
and Co.’s royal embroidery cotton, No.’s 4 or 6. The 
size, however, must depend upon the coarseness or 
fineness of the net selected, care being taken that it 
will fill up the diamonds of the net. 

The darning must be arranged for every part to be 
in the same direction, as this is essential to the beauty 
of the work. 


2.—HanpD SCREEN. 

Materials.—A pair of wire frames, a quarter of a 
yard of white watered silk, five bunches of No. 7 gold 
beads, five rows of oat pearls, three skeins of very fine 
gold-coloured silk, two ekeins of white silk; one yard 
and a half of crimped white silk fringe; a quarter of a 
yard of white sarcenct, three skeins of gold cord, a 
piece of cardboard for the backs, and a pair of han- 
dles. 

The tarley is formed with the oat pearls, the beard 
of the barley in fine gold cord, the long leaves are 
braided with the same gold cord, laid on and fastened 
down with gold-coloured silk. The outer border, in 
imitation of ribbon and bows, is done in the gold beads. 
When the ornamental parts of the work are completed, 
the silk must be carefully and neatly stretched over 
the frames, and the back lined with the sarcenet, the 
fringe is then sewn round the edge. 


8.—DRaAWING-ROOM LAMP 


Materials.—A piece of black velvet, some gold- 
coloured spangles, some white bugles, a piece of card- 
board, a piece of fine cloth, and sufficient thick cord of 
gold colour and black to go round the edge. 

The centre of the velvet is left plain for the lamp to 
stand upon, the size of the mat being made to corre- 
spond with the lamp for which it is intended. The 
spangles form a border round this centre, as shown in 
our illustration. The bugles form the stems, and the 
centres of the flowers. They are worked on the velvet 
with a needle and fine gold-coloured sewing silk, the 
needle being inserted through the centre of the span- 
gles, which have a small aperture for this purpose, and 
carried over their lower half. When the pattern is 
completed, the velvet must be stretched over the card- 
board, the back lined with the cloth, and the edge 
finished off with the cord. 


4.—INDIAN MAT. 


The material on which the mat is worked, is scarlet 
cloth; the wreath of leaves is worked in beads of two 
greens, the one side dark, the other light ; these leaves 
are formed by working the beads in lines across the 
width, not the length, as if embroidering the leaf, only 
threading the beads before taking the stitch. The 
broad crossed band has a line of steel beads at each 
edge; the diamond work being filled in with coarse 
maize-coloured netting silk. The outer escallop is 
composed of gold and stcel beads mixed, one line of 
gold, the other of steel; the pendant lines are the two 
different sorts alternated. A fringe of beads finishes 
the mat. This is formed of loops of opaque white, 
with three gold beads in the middle of each loop and 
two steel on each side, the remainder being the white. 
Before adding the fringe, the mat must be stretched 
over a cardboard cut to the proper size, and lined with 
either black cloth or fine green baize; and last of all 
the fringe added. 


5.—ANTIMACASSAR IN NETTING, DARNING, AND Em- 
BROIDERY. 

It consists of acombination of different work, half of it 
being executed in netting in coloured silk, and the 
other half being worked in guipure on coloured merino. 
In commencing to net the squares, the number of 
loops must first be counted from the illustration across 
the widest part of the diamond; that is from point to 
point. The same number of loops must then be cast 
on, and the square formed by netting two loops together 


} at the end of every row until there remains but one 


loop in the last row. This completes one half of each 
square, the other half being recommenced from the 
centre in the same manner. This is called equare 
netting, and is much better for this purpose than the 
usual diamond netting. A sufficient number of these 
squares being finished, they may either be left plain. 
or they may be ornamented with a star, darned in 
each with the same coloured silk. The squares of 
guipure must now be prepared; these must be the 
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same size as the netted squares when etretched out. 
Care must be taken in this part of the work, as if the 
squares are not exactly of the same size, the beauty of 
the work will be much injured. The design given is 
worked in overcast stitch, the same as in muslin, with 


coloured silk of the shade of the merino, taking care | of good nut oil, to which a strong drying quality has 


that the parts of the sprigs nearest to the edge are all | 
attached to it, so that it may be firm and strong, when 
the intermediate portions of the ground are cut away. 
The centres of the flowers are 
worked in solid spots. When the 
two sets of squares are completed, 
they must be tacked together with 
accuracy, and strongly worked on 
all sides with overcast stitch. 
The combination and contrast of 
the light open netting with the 
solid and ornamental squares in 
the merino, of which only the 
flower remains, the ground being 
cut away, produces a very striking 
and pretty effect. The colour in 
which the work is to be executed 
must depend upon taste. A bright 
rich blue looks very handsome 
over a scarlet chair; or scarlet 
over blue has likewise a good 
effect. A quilling of ribbon to 
match, with bows or a tassel at 
each corner, completes the outer 


edge. 


6.—Sora CusHION, IN BERLIN 
WOOL. 

Materials. — Half a yard of 
penelope canvas, twelve squares to 
the inch ; Berlin wool, crimson, 
green, and white; amber floss 
silk; gold cord, and four tassels. 

The outer line of the centre 
cirele is worked in amber flos: 
silk, and filled in with green 
wool; the white portion of the 
pattern is worked with crimson 
wool, and each edge with the 
amber silk. The whole of the 
outline of the pattern is worked 
in amber silk, and within this 
line work another of crimson wool; then fill in the 
light parts with white wool, and the grounding in 
deep ocean green. 

Make up the cushion, sew the 
cord round the edge, and sew the 
tassels at each corner. 


BASSINET COVER, IN 
CROCHET. 
MATERIALS.— Walter Evans and 
Co.'s. boar’s-head cotton, No. 20. 
Steel crochet hook, No. 25, 
Eagle-gauge. One yard and a 

quarter of pink sarcenet. 

We give two designs in square 
crochet for this cover, which 
must be worked from the designs. 
Make a chain of 136 stitches, there 
are three stitches to the square. 
For the black squares, work lL 
double etitch, 2 chain, miss 2 
stitches, 1 doublé, in the next 
stitch; for the white squares, 
work 3 double stitches consecu- 
tively. The border must be 
worked in the same sized cotton, 
and the hook the same. By so 
doing each scallop will be jus: 
the width of a square. Thirty 
squares will be required to form 
the cover, these are to be joined 
together alternately, six in length, 
and five in width. After joining 
on the border, place the sarcenet 
on the wrong side of the work, 
and sew it neatly round the edge 
of the squares. 


COUNTERPANE, IN SILKE 
PATCHWORK. 


Tus design may be worked in 
any colours, according to fancy 
Cut out the patterns in rather 
stiff paper, and tack the silk upon 
them quite evenly, be careful to 
choose your colours, so that they 
will harmonize, and then sew the 
edges very neatly together, do not 
remove the papers until the work is finished. Line 
the work with glazed calico, and quilt it in any pattern 
you please, so as to keep the lining and cover to- 


> 


gether; or it may be knotted in the centre of each star 


with any bright coloured floss silk or Berlin wool. 


j To Erase Cravon MARKS.—This ig much more 

THE TOILETTE, AND LADIES’ GUIDE. difficult than those of black-lead pencil —India-rubber 

To Parnt CLoTH, CAMBRIC, ETC., 80 AS TO RENDER | 8mearing instead of cleaning. A piece of the crumb 

THEM TRANSPARENT.—Grind to a fine powder three | of bread is the material to erase crayon marks. Water 

pounds of clear white resin, and put itinto two pounds | Will occasionally clear a paper thus marked, though 
| rarely with certainty. 

been given; set the mixture over a moderate fire, and CoraL Tootn PowpER —1. Take four ounces of 


| keep stirring it till all the resin is dissolved, then put | red coral reduced to an impalpable powder, eight 


in two pounds of the best Venice turpentine, and keep | ounces of very light Armenian bole, one ounce of 
Portugal snuff, one ounce of the 


ashes of good tobacco, one ounce 
of myrrh. Pound all well to- 
gether, and sift twice. 2. Creu 
of tartar, three ounces; tincture 
of myrrh, three ounces; cajeput 
oil, ten drops; off of cinnamun, 
twenty drops; sugar, nine ounces. 
Mix well together and sift. 38. 
Cochineal powdered, two drachms,; 
alum, four scruples; Florentine 
iris root, bistort root, flowers of 
red roses, and myrrh, of each two 
scruples; honey to make an elec- 
tuary, or remaining dry for tooth- 
8805 powder. Both these last are very 
Ee aE good for spongy gums. 
Bea Court PLaIsTER, OR BLACK 
an ounce of benzoin, and six 
ounces of rectified spirit, dissolve 
and strain; and take one ounce 
of isinglass and half a pint of hot 
water; dissolve and strain sepa- 
rately from the former. Mix the 
two, and set them aside to cool, 
when a jelly will be formed; and 
this is warmed or brushed ten or 
twelve times over a piece of black 
silk, stretched smooth. When this 
is done enough, and dry, finish it 
with a solution of four ounces of 
Chian turpentine in six ounces of 
tincture of benzoin. 


Curtrc Ficm.—Melt a bit 
of white bees-wax, about the size 
of a filbert kernel, one ounce of 
BASSINET COVER, IN CROCHET. : olive oil, to this add one er two 
drops of otto of roses. 


Hoyer WATER (FOR THE HAIR.)—Honey, four 
pounds, very dry sand, two pounds; put into a 
retort that will hold five times as much, distil with 

a very gentle heat, and a yel- 
lowish acid water will pass over. 
i 


stirring the whole well together. If the cloth, cambric, 
&c., be thoroughly varnished on both sides with this 
preparation, it will be quite transparent. The surface 


This is the honey water which 
was formerly recommended for 
the promotion of the growth of 
the hair, but its virtue is now little 
believed in. 

WATERPROOF CLOTH, LINEN, 
AND Canvas.— Brush the cloth 
with a solution of isinglass, and 


the gelatine mass of isinglass 
into a true leather. 
mouthed bottle dissolve eight 
: \\\| ounces of best glue in a half- 
pinc of water, by setting it in a 
vessel of water, and heating it 
till dissolved. Then add slowly, 
constantly stirring, two and a-half 
ounces of strong aquafortis (nitric 
acid.) Keep it well corked, and 
it will be ready for use. It is a 
handy and valuable composition, 
as it does not gelatinize, nor 
undergo putrefaction and fermen- 
tation, and become offensive, and 
is always ready for use 


} 4 | with a solution of isingla, and 


Lip SALveE.—White: Sperma- 


a-half-ounce; finely powdered 
white sugar, half an ounce ; scent; 

a sufficient quantity ; mix.—Red: 

N Spermaceti ointment, one ounce : 
alkunet root, three-quarters of a 

drachm; melt together till suffi- 

, crently coloured; strain, and when 

q | | ‘considerably cooled, add two or 


three drops of oil of lavender. 


Eau ve Bovqvet.—Take of 
aweet-scented honey - water one 
v ounce; essence of jasmine, five 
drachms; syrup of cloves and 
spirit of violets, each half an 


must be stretched tight and made fast during the ap-| ounce, calamus aromaticus, long cyperus, and 
plication. This mode of rendering cloth transparent lavender, each two ounces; essence of neroli, one 
is well adapted for window-blinds. The varnish will | scruple; mix them together; add a few grains of 
likewise admit of any design in oil-colours being exe-} musk and ambergris. It is used as a perfume, and 
cuted upon it as a transparency. also, when sweetened with sugar, as a cordial liquor. 
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HOUSEHOLD RECEIPTS. 
GENERAL AND. DOMESTIC, 

To Remove Fry Srors.—Dip a camel's-hair brash 
into spirits of wine, and apply it to remove fly spots. 

Fireworks.—Put half a drachm of solid phosphorus 
into alarge pint Florence flask, hold it slanting that 
the phosphorus may not break the glass; pour upon it 
a gill and a half of water, and place the whole over 
a spirit lamp; light the wick, which should be about 
half an inch from the flask, and as soon as.the water is 
heated, streams of fire will issue from the water by 
starts, resembling sky rockets ; some particles will ad- 
here to the glass, representing stars, and frequently 
will display brilliant rays. These appearances will 
continue at times till the water begins to simmer, 
when immediately a curious aurora borealis begins, 
and gradually ascends till it collects to a pointed flame ; 
when it has continued half a minute, blow out the 
flame of the lamp, and the point that was formed will 
rush down, forming bcautiful illuminated clouds of 
fire, rolling over each other for some time, which dis- 
appearing, a splendid hemisphere of etars presents it- 
self. After waiting a minute or so, relight the lamp, 
and nearly the same phenomenon will be displayed as 
from the beginning. Let a repetition of lighting and 
relighting of the lamp be made for several times, that 
the stars may be increased. After the third or fourth 
time of blowing out the lamp, in a few moments after 
the internal surface of the flask is dry, many, of the 
stars will shoot with great splendour from. either-side, 
and some of them will fire off with brilliant rays. 
These appearances will continue several minutes. 
What remains in the flask will serve for the same ex- 
periment several times, and without adding any more 
water Care should be taken, after the experiment ig 
over, to lay the flask and water in a cool place. 


CaRROT JAM.—Boil some carrots quite tender, rub 
them through acolander, then through a sieve ; to one 
pound of pulp put one pound of white sugar; boil it to 
a jam; when nearly cold add the juicg:of twalemons, 
and the rind grated fine. 


To MAKE SoMERSETSHIRE BACON.—Bhe heat: time: 
is between September and Christmas. Procure a large 
wooden travgh ; lay:the sides of the hog in the trough, 
and sprinkle them, heavily with bay-salt; leave them 
twenty-four hours to drain away the blood and over- 
abounding juices. Then take out, wipe them dry, and 
throw away the drainings. Take some fresh bay-salt, 
and heating it well in an iron irying-pan (beware not 
to use copper or brass though ever so well tinned), rub 
the meat till you are tired; do this four days succes- 
sively, turning the meat every day. If the hogisJarge, 
keep the sides in the brine (turning them tem times) 
for three weeks; then take them out, and dry them 
thoroughly in the usual manner. 


SAVELoys.—Young pork, free from bone and skin, 
three pounds; salt it with one ounce of saltpetre, and 
half a pound of common ealt for two days; chop it 
fine; put in three teaspoonfuls of pepper;. ane dozen 
sage leaves, chopped fine, and one peund of grated 
bread; mix it well, fill the skins, and bake them balf 
an hour in a slack oven. They are good either hot; or 
cold. 


To Pouist SueLLs.—Many shells naturally possess 
60 fine a polizh that no preparation is considered neoes- 
sary for placing them in the cabinet. In general, how+ 
ever, it happens that when shells become dry they lose 
much of their natural lustre. This may be very. easily 
restored by washing them with a little water: in which 
asmall portion of gum arabic has been dissolved, o} 
with the white of an egg. This is the simplest of. these 
processes which are employed, and is used not only-by 
the mere collvctor, but by the scientific arranger. There 
are many shells of a very plain appearance on the out- 
side, by reason of a dull epidermis, or skin, with which 
they are covered. This is removed by steeping: the 
shell in warm water, and then rubbing it off with a 
brush. When the epidermis is thick, it will be:meces- 
sary to mingle with the water a small portion of nitric. 
acid, which, by dissolving part of the shell; destreys 
the adhesion. This last agent must be: employed: with 
great caution, since it destroys the lustre omevery part 
exposed to its influence. The new surface must) be 
polished with leather, assisted by tripoli; but in. mang 
cases where even these are ineffectual, the file ‘and: tite 
pumice-stone may be employed to rub off the coarse 
external layers, that the concealed beauties may be 
disclosed. When this is done, the labour: and: eare, 
though great, have a reward proportionate, 


Frencu Custarp.—Have ready ten custard glasses, 
or small coffee cups, measure one of them ten times 
full of milk, which place in a stewpan, and set upon 
the fire until boiling, when add a quarter of a pound 
of powdered sugar, and the rind of two lemons, free 
from pith, place the lid upon the stewpan, take from 
the fire, and let infuse ten minutes, then in a basin 
have ready the yolks of eight eggs, with which stir in 
the milk by degrees, pass through a strainer and fill 


pan, containing water sufficient to cover the bottom 
two inches in depth, and just simmering, stand in the 
cups, and let remain, still simmering, uatil the custards 
are quite firm, when take them out, let remain until 
cold, when wash the cups outside, dress them upon a 
napkin and serve; any kind of flavour may be intro- 
duced into the above, but for Coffee Custard proceed 
as follows :—Make half a pint of strong coffee accord- 
ing to the usual method ; add halfa pint of thin cream, 
or milk previously boiled, sweeten to palate, mix with 
the yolks of eggs, pass through a strainer, and procecd 
precisely as directed for French Custard. 

APPLE MABMALADE.—I’cel and cut thirty apples in 
slices, taking out the cores, and, if for preserving, to 
every pound of fruit put three-quarters of a pound of 
broken sugar (but if for immediate use half a pound 
would be quite sufficient), place the whole into a large 
preserving pan, with half a spoonful of powdered cin- 
namon, and the rind of a lemon chopped very fing: 
set the pan over a sharp fire, stirring it occasionally 
until boiling, when keep stirring until becoming rather 
thick, it is then done ; if for immediate use, a smaller 
quantity would be sufficicnt, which put by in a basin 
until cold; but if to keep amy time, put it in jars, 
which cover over with paper, and tie down until 
wanted. 

FRICASSEE OF FowL.—Cut a fowl or chicken into 
eight: pieces, that is, the two wings and legs, dividing 
the back and breast into two pieces each, wash well, 
put them into astew-pan and cover with water, season 
with a teaspoonful of salt, a little pepper, a buach of 
parsley; faur cloves, and a blade of mace, ict boil 
twenty minutes, pass the stock through a sieve into a 
basin, take out the pieces of fowl, trim well, then in 
another stewpan put two ounces of butter, with which 
mix a good spoonful of flour, moisten with the stock, 
and put in the pieces of fowl, stir occasionally until 
boiling, skim, add twenty button onions, let simmer 
until the onions are tender, when add a gill of cream, 
with which you have mixed the yolks of two eggs, stir 
in quickly over the fire, but do not let boil, take out 
the pieces, drees upon your dish, sauce over and 
serve. 

or four middling-sized 
Oniens-and!tavo; apples in slices, and put them into a 
stewpan with two ounces of butter, place over a mode- 
rate fire, stirring occasionally until the onions are 
slightly browned and quite pulpy, when add two table- 
spoonfuls of curry powder, aud one of curry paste; 
mix well, and moisten with half a pint of stock or 
water, let boil; have a couple of young rabbits cut 
into joints, and fricd in butter in a frying pan of a 
nice brown colour, put into the curry sauce, season 
with a little salt and juice of lemon, let stew gently 
over a very slow fire, stirring occasionally, until the 
rabbit is quite tender, when dress upon your dish, and 
serve with rice, plain boiled, separate. 


PARKER'S CEMENT.—This valuable cement is made 
of the nodules. of indurated and slightly ferruginous 
marl, called by mineralogists septaris, and also of 
some other epecies of argillaceous limestone. These 
are burnt. in conical kilns with pit coal, in a similar 
way to ather limestone, care being taken to avoid the 
use of too, much heat, as if the pieces undergo the 
slightest. degree of fusion, even on the surface, they 
will be unfit to ferm the cement. After being pro- 
perlyrroasted, the.calx is reduced to a very fine powder 
by grinding, and immediately packed in barrels, to 
keep it from the air and moisture. It is tempered 
with water to a proper consistence, and applied at 
once, as it soon hardens, and: will not bean being again 
softened down with water. For foundations and 
cornices exposed to the weatber it is usually mixed 


witb an equal quantity: of. clean angular sand; for use: 


as & common mortar, with about.tavice as much sand ; 
for coating walls exposed.to. cold.and wet, the common 
proportions are three of sand, to two of. cemept ; and 
for walls expesed to extreme dryness.or heat, about. 


tworand-a-halfeor three of sand to one of cement; for 


facing: cistern, werk, water frontages, &c., nothing but 
cement and water should be employed. This cement, 
under the name of compo, or Roman. cement, is much 
employed for facing: houses, water-cisterns, sctting the 
foundations of: lange edifices, &c. 

ELDERBERRY W.iNe.—Strip the berries clean from 
the stajks;. and: put them into a tub; pour boiling 
water on them, in the proportion of tivo gallons to 
three of the berries; press them down into the liquor, 
and cover them:closely. Let them remain im this state 
until the following day, when the juice must be 
strained from the fruit; then squeeze from the berrics 
the juice remaining in them, and mix it with what 
was poured off at first. To every gallon of this mix- 
ture of juices, add three pounds of sugar, one ounce of 
cloves, and one ounce of ginger; boil twenty minutes, 
keeping it thoroughly skimmed. While still hot, put 
it into a cask, or large stone bottles; fill entirely, and 
set the wine immediately, with a large spoonful of new 
yeast put it into the bung-hole, and stir round in the 
liquor. To make this wine of superior quality, the 
berries should be gathered on a dry day, and used 


the cups; have ready upon the fire a large flat stew- | fresh. 


VARIETIES. 
ORIGINAL AND SELECT, 


Wuatrs.—The noise of a whale sponting can be 
heard at least a mile. He throws the water from 
twonty to thirty-five feet high. After giving one 
“blow,” which the whale does when he is clear on the 
surface of the water, he instantly goes under. He 
usually rises in from one to two minutes, but sometimes 
he is under five minutes. Once as I sat on the bow- 
sprit, watching two or three who were playing about, 
one passing within a few yards of me, blew a blast 
with .his: water-trumpet, and’ down he went. I hada 
good opportunity of seeing him, and got a fair view of 
the breathing-pipe. It was a round hole in the top of 
his head, with a slight rim round it, and apparently 
about two inches and a-half in diameter. This one, as 
I could judge, was from sixty to seventy feet in length. 
The top of his head and “shoulders” was broad and 
flat, and mear or quite twelve feet across. His back, 
instead of appearing round, was nearly level, and showed 
room enough for a quartette of Highlanders to have 
danced a reel thereon. "Twould have been rather a 
slippery floor though, and I think a dancer would have 
wanted nails in:his shoes.— Mordaunt. 


Frowers.—Of the many minor blessings which we 
have. the privilege of enjoying, scarcely any one pro- 
duces a more holy and refining influence than the sweet 
blessing of flowers. All over the world, in endless 
profusion, they-dot the landscapes, making them more 
lovely by theimpresence. They are the silent witnesses 
of God's bounty, blooming cheerfully, with their happy 
: ces upturned to Him who is all in all, and cheering 
the weary and desponding with fairy visions of delight 
and hope. Their beauty and fragrance are mysteriously 
blended with our whole existence. Their language, too, 
is a universal one. There is no ‘confusion of tongues,” 
for they have the same eweet specch in every age and 
clime. Are you a child untauglt, you will understand 
their silent, eloquent appeal, and tind a * book in every 
daisied' meadow.” Are you a youth, your brightest 
dreams are inseparably linked witi flowers; your heart 
will never fail to interpret the I»nguage of the rose, 
telling you: of the purity of your first affections. Are 
you a rambler, delighting in woodland’s wild retreat, 
you can gaze upon them, while they lead your thoughts 
through “nature up to nature's. God.” Are you a 
lover of poetry, you will hear spirit-tones ringing softly 
out from their pure hearts, telling you of strange, fanci- 
ful things of which less favoured ones never dream. 
Indeed, flowers are truly our best emblems. Many 
lessons might we learn if we would but heed their 
gentle admonitions. We know the rich lessons drawn 
from them by the ‘‘ Hebrew bards” in inspiring poetry, 
who saw éimilitudes in them of their own life, death, 
and: resurrection. 


Ecuo-mMEN.—There is no greater bore than a human 
echo titat repeats, assentingly, whatever one suggests 
or asserts, It is a nuisance to be always coincided 
with. Aman of sense likes to argue his points and 
prove his positions. The whetstone of opposition 
sharpens his wits; but if met with a continual affir- 
mative iteration of his own words, hia game is blocked, 
and he-ia, so to speak, dumbfounded. On the contrary, 
a sententious ‘* No, I don’t think so,” puts a man on 
his mettle. If wrong, he ba’ a chance of being set 
right ; if. right, of enjoying an honest triumph. To 
be in company: with one who has no opinion but your 
opinion is. as bad as being caged with a macaw. If 
you ask. an individual in the bubit of agreeing with 


everybody the reason of his complaisance, he may tell 


you, perhaps, that he hates controversy. Hates con- 
troversy! Ie: might as well suy he hates truth, for 


disputation isthe crucible in which the gold of truth 


ie.separated from the alloy of error. How many things 
were: taken fon granted in former ages that modern 
argument has.shown to be mere fallacies. The grand 
objectiof a,man of mind is to acquire knowledge; but 
he can learn nothing from those who are always ready 
to pin their faith on his sleeve without taking the 
trouble to think for themselves. We detest the suavity 
that is too polite to doubt, and the indifference that ia 
too phiegmatic: to argue. 

BEER. AGAINST GIN.—Mr. C. Buxton, of stout repu- 
tation, also a.champion of temperance principles, wrote 
an.article: some time ago in one of the Quarterlies, 
which .some:persons denounced as displaying towards 
beer @ tolerance he nowhere exhibited to gin. Ac- 
cording to the article, from double stout, bitter beer, 
and. mild’ ale taken in moderation good may follow, but 
nothing save: evil comes from the mouth of a spirit- 
bottle. Mr Buxton is a brewer, and though he would 
fain put an end to drunkenness amongst the poor, he 
abstains from recommending measures that would 
greatly depress the trade to which he is deeply indebted. 
“ According to Mr. Brande’s tables,” he observes, “the 
preportion of alcohol in gin is as much as fifty per 
cent., while in London porter it is not much more than 
four per cent. The porter-drinker, therefore, must 
drink six and a quarter pints of porter to obtain, 
gradually, the effect which the gin-driuker obtains at 
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once from half a pint (eight ounces) of gin.” As the 
less objectionable beverage, and also as @ drink of 
which he has private reasons for thinking well, the 
author gives cautious evidence in favour of malt liquor. 
On other points also he is @ man of moderate views. 
Unlike most enemies of the bottle, he does not fail to 
sce that Acts of Parliament can do but little to remedy 
the evils under consideration, He is aware that drun- 
kenness will be discountenanced by the lower orders 
just in proportion as those orders are made partici- 
pators in the intellectual and moral influences which 
have gradually driven intemperance from the superior 
ranks of society, and made ‘“ drunkard” a name of 
shame and odium amongst gentlemen.—~ Adheneum. 


Tne CarRos, or St. Jomn’s BreEAD.—This plant, 
which grows wild in all the countries around the Medi- 
terranean, produces secds which furnish a palatable and 
wholesome food, consumed in very large quantities in 
the East. It has been proposed to use these seeds 
roasted as a cheap, agreeable, and nourishing substi- 
tute for coffee—at least, the inferior descriptions of it. 
Employed in this way, they act as a tonic and seda- 
tive. 

Tne Unputirut Son.—Once upon a time a man 
and his wife were sitting before their house-door, with 
a roast fowl on a table between them, which they were 
going to eat together. Presently the man saw his old 
father coming, and he quickly snatched up the fowl and 
concealed it, because he grudged sharing it even with his 
own parent. The old man came, had a draught of water, 
and then went away again. As soon as he was gone 
his son went to fetch the roast fowl again; but when 
he touched it he saw that it was changed into a toad, 
which sprang upon his face and squatted there, and 
would not go away. When any one tried to take it 
off, it spat out poison, and seemed about to spring in 
the face, so that at length nobody dared to meddle 
with it. Now this toad the undutiful son was com- 
pelled to feed, lest it should feed on his flesh ; and with 
this companion he moved wearily about from place to 
place, and had no rest anywhere in this world. 


CHILD-STEALING IN Russta.—A Russian family of 
distinction. came on business from Moscow to St. 
Pctersburgh. In their visits through the city, the 
little daughter of five years of age was left at home 
witb the nurse, On their return one day late in the 
evening, the nurse, who was somewhat tipsy, rushed 
towards them, and with a flood-of tears fell on ber 
knees, and embraced the feet of her master and mis- 
tress, shrieking out, ‘‘ Have mercy upon me! I am 
guilty, I am guilty!” She then told them, that having 
left the child at home for an instant by itself, on her 
return it was nowhere to be found, and most probably 
had been stolen. The distracted parents pardoned the 
nurse, whose grief seemed equal to their own. All 
inquiries after the child proved fruitless, and they at 
length made up their mind to return to Moscow. 
Three years had expired, when the father happened to 
come again to St. Petersburgh. He was walking along 
the streets in mournful mood, and thinking of his lost 
child, when he heard, on a sudden, a small voice be- 
hind him exclaim, “‘ Papinka!” (my little father.) He 
looked round, and recognised his daughter enveloped 
in rags, emaciated, and sickly, sitting in a vehicle, 
which was drawn by a beggar-woman. On inquiry, 
he discovered that the beggar had purchased the child 
of the nurse for twenty roubles, and had, by maltreat- 
ment, reduced it to its present plight, for the purppse 
of creating pity. This is only one of the many. tales 
of a similar description.—Xohl, 


Damascus.—The streets of Damascus are clean and 
tolerably paved. Most of those at a distance from the 
great thoroughfares are very dull, silent, and empty. 
The touses have externally a very. mean. appearance, 
presenting only a dead wall of sun-burnt brick towards 
the strect, with one or two windows sometimes stuck 
at one corner of the building, sometimes at another, 
and generally covered with a thick lattice-work of 
wooden bars. There are no glass windows, and the 
cold air is excluded at night by a sliding shutter fas- 
tened by a woolen bolt of curious construction. In 
wet weather I am told the streets are dregdfully muddy, 
from the heavy rains which wash down the earthen 
walls. ‘These would in fact be quickly consumed, did 
they not take care to thatch them with bushes and 
straw to throw off the wet. Damascus is celebrated 
for the number and elegance of its cafés, sherbet, and 
smoking-shops, and certainly in that respect it is the 
Varis of the East. There are several large establish- 
ments of:this kind in various parts of the town, but 
those on the banks of the Barrada, and under the shade 
of the trees in the outskirts of the city, are the most 
frequented, and some of them are certainly very plea- 
sant and agreeable when compared with anything of 
the same kind to be met with in the East. The first 
offer on entering is that of a pipe or a cup of coffee ; 
the coffee is poured out in little cups about the size of 
half an egg, dark and muddy ; the liquid. is.not allowed 
to settle before it is drunk off, and as the Moslems 
take no sugar, the mixture is not very palatable to an 
European.— Baillie, 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS: 
WITTY AND HUMOROUS. 
x A DOCTOR'S TROUBLES. 

It has been well said, that when men are sick. they 
want to be cured, cost what it may; but when they 
are on their feet, and at their business again, they do 
not want to pay. 

A poor Yankee doctor was once called from his bed 
ona stormy night with the startling surnmons:— 
“ Doctor, I want you to come right straight away off 
to Banks's. His child is dead.” 

“ Then why do you come?” 

“He's pisoned. They've given him laudc'num for 
paregoricky.” 

“ How much have they given him” 

“Do'no. A great deal. Think he won't get over 
it.” 

The doctor pushes off throunzh the storm, meets 
with divers mishaps by the way, and at length arrives 
at the house of his poisoned patient. Le finds all 
closed—not a light to be seen. 

He knocked at the door, but no anewer. Ife knocked 
furiously, and at last a nightcap appeared from a 
chamber window, and a woman’s voice squeaked out: 
Who’s there ?” 

‘The doctor, to be sure; you sent for him. 
is the matter ?” 

“Oh, it’s no matter, doctor. Ephraim is better. 
We got a little frightened — that’s all.” 

** How much laudanum did he swallow ?” 

‘Only two drops. ‘Taint hurt him a bit. Wonder- 
ful bad storm to-night.” 

The doctor turns away, buttoning up his overcoat 
under his throat, and tries to whistle away his morti- 
fication and anger, whcn a voice calls, ‘ Ductor, 
doctor!” 

“What do you want ?” 

“ You won't charge nothing for this visit, will 
you?” 

The doctor was inclined to swear, but he did not. 


What 


PAY LIKE A SINNER. 

A minister was once riding through a section of 
Massachusetts State, where custom forbade innkeepers 
to take pay from the clergy who stayed with them. The 
minister in question took supper without prayer or 
grace, and was about taking his departure, when mine 
host presented his bill. 

“ Ah, gir,” gaid the minister, “I am a clergyman.” 

“ That may be,” responded Boniface, ‘‘ but you came 
here, smoked like a sinner, slept like a sinner, and ate 
and drank like a sinner; and, now, sir, you shall pay 
like a sinner.” 

And he was compelled to hand over the money. 


THE WONDERS OF GREASE. 
“Nature, sir, nature,” observed a first-rate orna- 
menter of the hair, while quietly rubbing his hands 
together, in order to dissolve a knub of bear's grease 
which he held between them; “she defies the power 
of man to set her laws aside; and rest assured this 
grease, which has matured the hair on the bear’s back, 
will perform the self-same office on your head.” 
“ He's right, sir, he’s quite right, I assure you,” said 
a@ wag standing by; ‘for I know a friend of mine who 
was bald, and bought, by mistake, a pot of goose grease; 
this he applied, and ina little time his head was covered 
with feathers.” 
EPIGRAM. 
“ You're a thief,” said a wag, ‘and I'll show it,” 
To a butcher with angry feeling; 
“'Tig a scandalous fact, and you know it, 
That knives you are constantly steeling.” 


Wuat is it you must keep after you have given it 
to another ?— Your word. 


Hint To LAwyers.—The late Judge 
Pearce, of the Supreme Court of the State of Ohio, was 
a noted wag. A young lawyer was once making his 
first effort before him, and had thrown himself on 
the wings of his imagination into the seventh heaven, 
and was seemingly prepared for a higher ascent, when 
the judge struck his rule en the desk two or three 
times, exclaimed to the astonished orator, ‘* Hold on, 
hold on, my dear sir!’ Don’t go any higher, for you 
are already out of the jurisdiction of the court.” —Ame- 
rican Paper. 

AN ACTOR IN A Fix.—One of the actors at the 
Comedie Francaise stopped short in a tragedy at tl.is 
passage—“I was in Rome.” It was in vain that he 
began the passage several times; he ncvycr could go 
farther than Rome. At last there was no help for it; 
and seeing that the prompter, as embarrassed as him- 
self, wae unable to find the place, or to give him any 
assistance, he turned his eyes coolly upon him, and 
said with an air of dignity, “ Well, sir, what was I 


| doing in Rome ?” 


“ Pa, what is fi-cation 2” 
“* There is no such word as fi-cation, my son,” 8a 
the father; ‘what do you ask that for?” 7 ue 
\ “ Why, Pa, Mr. Badger says that the French have 
n building fortyfi-cations in Mexico.” 
“ Charles,” says the father, “ you had better run 
home, you are too young to understand war matters.” 
An American paper, describing a lecture to the 
fair sex of New York, exclaims with euothusiasm— 
Three thousand ladies hanging on the lips of one 
man !” 


QUERY POR NATURALISTS.— Because a spider is fre- 
quently entangled in his net, dces it naturally follew 
that he is web-footed. 


A Simiir.—An orchestra of violins is very like an 
over-jwlite dandy, ina-uuch as it is full of bows and 
serapes, 

A FRIEND, who has resided in North Carolina for 
the lost twenty years, says he still holds hig own. He 
ccntmenced with nothing, and has got it all left. 


Not A BAD Ipea.—The editor of an Ohio paper 
publishes the names of his subscribers who pay up 
promptly, under the head of “ Legion of Uonour.” 


A Stretcner.—It is proposed in Boston to get up 
a company of Tudiarubber omnibuscs; the leading 
feature of which will be, when they are full they. will 
stretch and hold a few more.—Awmcricun Paper. 


Mrs. PARTINGTON expresses great apprehension that 
the people in California will bleed to death, as every 
peper she picks up announces “another vein opened.” 
— American Paper. 

A GENTLEMAN asked a friend, in a knowing manner, 
“ Pray, sir, did you ever see a cat fish No, gir,’ 
was the response; “but I have seen a rope walk.”— 
Wonder if he ever saw a horse fly. 


An American editor says that a friend.of his carries 
his sense of honour so far, as to spend all his time in 
perfect idleness, because, as he says, he docs not even 
like to take advantage of time. 


Woman.—Dey may rail against wimmin as much 
as dey like, dey can't eet me up against dem. I hab 
always in my life found dem fust in lub—fust in a 
quarrel—fust in de dance—de fust in de ice-cream 
saloon—and de fust, best, and last in de sick room. 
What would we poor debbils do widout dem? Let 
us be born as little, as ugly, aud as helpless as you 
please, and a woman's arins am open to receib us. 
She it am who gubs us our fust dose ob castor ile, and 
puts close upon our helpless, naked limbs, and cubbers 
up our foots and toses in long flannel petticoats; and 
it am she who, as we grows up, fills our dinner- 
baskets wid apples as we start to skool, and licks us 
when we tears our trousers.— Nigger Discourse. 


Fonp or Rattiesnagkes.—Dr. Thomas, of Monti- 
cello, Indiana, reports a case of a rattlesnake bite. 
“Mr. J. H. S., age thirty-eight, who stands six feet 
in his stockings —who, by the way, was very fond of 
branly—who had just been bitten on the inside of 
his left heel by a large rattlesnake—both fangs had 
been well inserted in the muscles, In thirty-six 
hours he was sound and well. I gave him in the 
short time alluded to, one quart of brandy and one 
and a half gallons of whiskey, all without intoxica- 
tion. He wanted more, and I refused to supply his 
wants.” The next day, Mr. H., his next door neigh- 
bour, was passing along, aud eaw him, with his pants 
rolled to his kuees, barefooted and wadiug round in 
some weeds and grass. II. asked if he had lost any- 
thing. “ No, What are ycu doing, then 
am hunting a snake. ‘There ain't any liquor only 
what Dr. Thomas has, and he won't let me have any 
unless I am anake-bit, so I a: hunting one.” —American 
Paper. 

A Warm WELcome.--The Cincinnati Commerctal 
welcomes @ new paper to its office in the following 
hearty style:—‘* We were yesterday surpised to re- 
ceive @ newspaper from Clay county, Indiana. We 
did not presuine that the people read the papers in 
that swampy sloppy, sogey, sticky, stifling, stubborn, 
starving, subsidiary, slaving, slavish, swinish, sheepish, 
sorrowful, dark, dank, desolate, direful, downcast, dirty, 
despairing, deluded, degenerate, dismal), dreary, drivel- 
ling, demoniao, delapidated locality, where public 
works are destroyed, and the officers, whose duty it is 
to defend the laws, aid and abet villians with 
blackened faces to trample them under foot. On first 
opening this paper we felt hopeful, thinking there 
would be light shining in the midst of darkness; but 
we discovered that the Clay County Citizen only makes 
‘darkness visible,’ as it is the organ of the canal 
cutters. If the editors of the Cificzen consider this 
notice worth to them a year's subscription, they can 
send along the thing."— We had not deemed the Clay 
County Citizen worthy of serious notice, nor the value 
of that paper for one year worth the publication of 
the above prospectus; but if the editors think this 
republication worth a year’s subscription, they may 
send it along.—Evunsvil’e Journal. 
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NEW AND ORIGINAL MUSIC. 


Cyrolean Alaiden’s Song. 


WORDS BY MRS. C. H. GILDERSLEIVE.—MUSIC COMPOSED BY M. HOBSON. 


Axdante con mot. 


T love my sun - ny mountain hom:,When morn-ing creeps a down the wild, I love the bloom when wildbeesroam, O In a mer- -ry Ty -rol 


rall. ad Lib. 
calore voce. 
child, A -bove the val - ley — gla-ciers gleam, With glist'ning beams they shame the sky, And down the glen a __ sil-ver stream, With 


whisper’d words goessinging by. UO I'm a hap-py Ty-ro] maid,What care I for sil-ken vest? I love my cot a-bove theglade, But love my Tyrol hunter 
5 


> 
best. Tra la la,tra la la, tra la la, tra la la, tra la la, tra la la, tra la la, tra la, tra la la, tra 
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I know his bucie's on the steep, And when the night ols o'er the hills, 
At golden morn, and sunset givom, . And starry eyes flash on the sea, 
I hear the echoes, wake from slecp, A tender voice its music 
When my brave hunter's coming hom», And loving eyes are bent on me. 
The chamois’ step is not so light, |. So when the summer time shall come, 
When bounding up the mountain path, | Beside the brook that's singing by, 
Nor fleeter on the snow peak's height, We'll have a vine ayes commas home, 
Than my own Tyrol hunter hath. t My own Tyrolean 
O, happy Tyrol maid, &c O a happy Tyrol mald, &. 
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